EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

APRIL,  i8g2 

I. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PIONEERING  IN  NEW  YORK 
AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

“  Reviewing  the  evolutionary  process  from  the  beginning,  we  note  that  there  have 
been  six  steps  :  compulsory  education,  compulsory  schools,  compulsory  certification 
of  teachers,  compulsory  supervision,  compulsory  taxation,  compulsory  attendance  ; 
and  it  seems  that  Massachusetts  took  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the  other 
States — a  little  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  New  England,  far  in  advance  of  all 
the  others.” 

The  above  is  perhaps  the  .most  striking  passage  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin,  the  accomplished  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  read  at  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  February,  1891,  under  the  title  “Compulsory 
Education  in  Massachusetts.”  The  literary  finish,  as  well  as 
the  audacity  of  the  paper,  attracted  particular  attention. 

The  Department  was  justified  in  expecting  that  Mr,  Martin 
would  present  the  methods  adopted  in  his  State  to  insure  a 
general  attendance  of  children  upon  school,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  methods  had  been  effectual;  and  upon  that  subject, 
it  was  believed,  there  was  much  to  be  said.  Instead  of  doing 
that,  he  treated  of  the  educational  history  of  Massachusetts, 
and  claimed  that  it  antedated  and  overshadowed  that  of  all 
other  sections  of?  ti^e  country.  He  manifested  sensitiveness 
because  “  some  rt  cent  writers  ”  had  been  unwilling  to  adopt 
this  view,  and  resented  the  suggestion  that  the  Dutch  as  well 
as  the  English  had  had  something  to  do  with  inaugurating  and 
promoting  educational  activity  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  As 
so  many  other  loyal  and  accomplished  Massachusetts  men 
have  done  before  him,  he  eliminated  matters  which  do  not 
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support  his  claims,  referred  to  places  and  events  which  start  a 
patriotic  glow  in  every  American  breast,  asserted  general 
propositions  which  meet  a  ready  response  in  every  American 
soul,  and  secured  in  this  way  the  acquiescence  of  his  hearers 
in  statements  and  inferences  not  supported  by  facts  and 
opposed  to  the  truth  of  authentic  history. 

The  broad  subject  cannot  be  traversed  in  a  magazine  article. 
Only  one  phase  of  it  will  be  now  considered.  It  is  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  of  this  article  that  America  is  indebted  to  the 
Dutch  rather  than  to  the  English  for  the  essential  principles  of 
the  great  free-school  system  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  several 
most  important  steps  which  have  marked  the  establishment  and 
the  development  of  that  system.  New  York,  and  not  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  led  the  way. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
well-known  facts,  to  the  views  of  approved  authorities,  and  to 
the  original  records.  Even  then  New  York  is  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  for  the  records  of  New  Netherlands  are  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  are  those  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay.  She  cannot  permit  this  disadvantage  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  accepting,  as  proof,  the  embellished  utterances  of 
fervid  poets,  orators,  and  “  historians  ”  whose  literary  work  is 
colored  and  biased  by  their  love  for  the  “  mountain  where 
their  fathers  worshiped." 

At  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  upon  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  presented  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  a  republican  form 
of  government  had  existed  for  any  length  of  time  over  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  any  size.  The  right  of  self-government  had  been  won 
in  a  bloody  war,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Netherlanders  had  lost  their  lives.  By  valor,  for  conscience’ 
sake,  they  had  broken  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  thrust  back 
the  kingly  power  crushed  and  beaten,  and  gained  the  right 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  They  had  set  up  a  form 
of  popular  government  which  became  the  model  for  our 
several  States  and  our  confederated  republic.  Having  paid 
the  price,  they  knew  the  value  of  liberty.  Their  country  be- 
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came  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  It  witnessed 
a  great  commercial  and  industrial  development.  In  education, 
painting,  political  science,  finance,  mechanical  industries,  and 
commercial  activity,  the  Dutch  were  leading  the  world.  They 
were  coming  and  going  also,  and  thus  indoctrinating  others 
with  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  business  prosperity. 

England  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  compared  with  the 
Netherlands.  Her  people  numbered  but  two-fifths  of  the 
present  population  of  New  York.  She  was  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  king;  agricultural  products  were  few;  manufactur¬ 
ing  was  almost  unknown ;  the  Church  and  state  were  one. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  government,  so  far  as  learning  was 
concerned,  was  to  educate  a  few  elaborately  for  the  purposes 
of  the  state  and  Church,  and  to  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance 
for  fear  they  would  learn  their  rights  and  demand  them.  The 
only  schools  were  Latin  schools  and  universities  for  the  nobil¬ 
ity.  There  were  no  schools  for  the  people.  Writing  of  a  time 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  Mr,  Bancroft  says  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  England  could  not  read  nor  write.  Indeed 
this  policy  has  been  followed  by  the  English  government  ever 
since,  though  now  it  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  can  con¬ 
tinue  no  longer. 

Means  of  travel  were  then  extremely  meager.  People  could 
travel  more  easily  by  water  than  on  the  land.  The  Spanish 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands  sent  many  Dutchmen  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  England.  The  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
with  ensuing  results,  brought  many  Englishmen  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  Dutch  influence  made  the  eastern  counties  of 
England  the  hotbed  of  opposition  to  the  prevailing  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  established  Church.  Persecution  ensued,  and  the 
martyr  fires  were  lighted.  These  eastern  counties  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  the  victims.  But  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
nurtured  the  cause.  In  a  little  time  it  involved  all  England 
in  a  revolution  which  cost  the  king  his  head.  But  it  was  a 
revolution  which  could  endure  but  a  few  years  in  that  age  and 
on  that  territory. 
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IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  these  eastern  counties  of  England  came  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Massachusetts.  They  came  to  make  a  revolution  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  New  World  which  the  people  at  home  could  not 
fully  accomplish. 

Plymouth  colony  was  first  settled  in  1620  by  a  company  of 
nonconformists  or  opponents  of  the  English  Church  who  first 
went  to  Holland  in  1609  for  that  freedom  of  worship  which 
was  denied  them  at  home.  They  were  obliged  to  go  by 
stealth.  For  attempting  to  do  so  they  were  hunted  down  by 
English  authority,  and  a  portion  of  their  number  imprisoned 
and  fined.  They  remained  in  Holland  eleven  years,  and  then 
came  to  the  New  World.  They  did  not  cease  to  be  English¬ 
men.  Indeed,  the  main  reason  for  transplanting  the  colony 
from  Holland  to  Plymouth  was  the  fear  that  they  would 
become  absorbed  by  the  Dutch.  Their  sons  would  fall  in  love 
with  Dutch  girls,  and  their  daughters  would  marry  Dutchmen. 
They  would  be  absorbed  into  the  Dutch  life  if  they  stayed 
there.  That  was  precisely  what  they  did  not  want.  There¬ 
fore  they  came  to  Plymouth. 

The  Colony  at  Massachusetts  Bay  came  ten  years  later.  It 
came  direct  from  eastern  England.  It  was  not  on  principle 
opposed  to  the  English  Church.  It  was  composed  of  Puritans. 
There  were  Puritans  within  the  Church  as  well  as  without  it. 
The  Puritan  was  first  and  last  the  servant  of  God.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  they  have  left  us,  the  company  of  Puri¬ 
tans  who  settled  at  Massachusetts  Bay  came  to  propagate  the 
Gospel.'  The  government  was  a  quasi-theocracy.  The  Church 
was  first  and  foremost  in  the  governmental  organism.  The 
government  built  the  building,  paid  the  minister,  and  managed 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  minister  was  a  member  of 
the  governing  body.  No  man  could  be  elected  a  “  freeman,” 
or  have  any  voice  in  choosing  the  officers  or  determining  the 
policy  of  the  government,  unless  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church.’  The  Church  and  the  state  were  one  and  the  same. 

'  New  Englander,  vol.  xliv,  p.  2 14. 

’  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  ill,  p.  313. 
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In  both  of  these  colonies  English  habits,  customs,  and  ideas 
of  course  prevailed.  The  people  were  thoroughly  English, 
and  did  not  cease  to  be  so  for  two  or  three  generations.  We 
should  expect  them  to  follow  the  English  plan  in  reference  to 
education  and  the  schools,  and  they  did.  The  claims  of  the 
men  from  Massachusetts  who  speak  upon  her  educational 
history  are  so  great  that  we  must  expect  to  find  a  schoolhouse 
rising  on  Plymouth  Rock  the  morning  after  the  disembar¬ 
kation,  but  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  there  was  no  school  of  any 
character  for  fifty-two  years  after  the  settlement  I  The  colony 
had  increased  to  twelve  villages  before  any  school  was  started, 
and  the  school  then  started  was  not  an  elementary  school,  but 
a  Latin  school.* 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  there  was  considerable 
wealth  and  an  educated  clergy  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
clerical  influence  was  manifest  and  strong.  Indeed,  the 
common  feeling  of  the  people  exacted  and  sustained  an  influ¬ 
ential  clergy.  Religion  was  the  dominant  element  in  the 
Puritan  character.  The  Bible  was  their  civil  constitution. 
Whatever  was  done  was  done  to  promote  the  ends  of  the 
Church.  The  Massachusetts  colony  was  a  sect,  all  of  one 
mind.  It  was  a  most  intolerant  sect.  It  imprisoned, 
banished,  and  hanged  any  who  seemed  likely  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  sect.  To  differ  in  opinion  was  a  crime.  Every¬ 
thing  which  they  could  do  was  done  to  bind  this  theocracy 
together  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  intrusion  from  with¬ 
out  or  dissension  within. 

In  1636  these  people  contributed  their  first  money  for  an 
educational  purpose.  It  was  expended  to  promote  their  sec¬ 
tarian  end,  and  it  was  in  accord  with  the  universal  English 
idea.  It  was  a  payment  of  £,\oo  to  found  a  theological  col¬ 
lege,  for  such  Harvard  College  was  in  its  beginning.*  All  that 
they  did  along  educational  lines  for  several  generations  was 
to  promote  that  end,  and  was  in  accord  with  that  idea. 

*  Plymouth  Records,  vol.  v,  p.  107. 

*  Plymouth  Records,  November,  1677. 

*  Barry’s  History  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  310-313.  Also  North  American  Review, 
vol.  xlvii,  p.  276. 
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The  town  records  of  Boston  in  1635  state  that  “  Brother 
Philemon  Purmont  ”  was  “  entreated  to  become  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter.”"  There  is  no  proof  that  he  did  so.  The  evidence  is 
rather  to  the  contrary,  for  there  would  have  been  records  had 
there  been  anything  to  record. 

It  is  known  that  in  1636  a  Latin  school  was  started.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  invitation  to  “  Brother  Purmont  ”  had  reference  to 
that.  It  was  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  college,  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  feeder  to  it.  In  succeeding  years,  other  Latin  schools 
were  opened  in  other  towns  of  the  colony.  But  there  were  no 
other  schools  started.  The  Boston  Latin  School  was  the  only 
school  in  Boston  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  town.  Some  have  assumed  that  this  school  taught  the 
elementary  branches.  It  is  all  assumption,  and  opposed  to 
known  facts.’  Children  were  to  be  taught  to  read  at  home  or 
by  the  masters  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed."  Again  and 
again  the  statement  is  made  that  this  was  in  order  that  they 
might  read  the  Bible.  A  few  brighter  boys  were  sent  to  the 
Latin  school  that  they  might  enter  the  college  and  prepare  for 
the  ministry. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  starting  of  the  Latin 
school  was,  at  the  time,  considered  a  matter  of  consequence. 
Governor  Winthrop’s  journal  treats  of  everything  which  the 
leading  man  in  the  colony  considered  at  all  important, — of 
many  things  which  seem  to  us  very  unimportant, — but  it  con¬ 
tains  no  reference  to  this  school. 

Much  is  made  of  the  action  of  the  colonial  government  in 
1642,  touching  the  teaching  of  children  to  read,  and  to  recite 
the  catechism,  as  well  there  may  be,  but  it  had  no  reference  to 
schools.  It  referred  wholly  to  family  instruction,  or  instruc¬ 
tion  by  masters  to  their  apprentices.  Indeed,  it  is  proof  that 
there  was  no  school  for  elementary  instruction.  Otherwise 
the  injunction  would  have  been  to  send  children  to  such 
school. 


*  Boston  Records,  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

’  Winsor,  History  oj  Boston,  237. 

®  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  vol.  xii,  p,  387, 
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Now  we  come  to  what  Mr.  Martin  calls  the  “Compulsory 
Education  law”  of  1647.  As  it  is  the  most  important  of  the 
early  acts  and  as  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  I  present  it  entire. 

“  It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  unknown  tongues,  so  in  these 
latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false  glosses  of 
deceivers  ;  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  in  church  and  in  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors  : 

“  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  every  town¬ 
ship  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of 
fifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towns  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  w.ay  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

“  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university  ;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  then 
every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school,  till  they 
shall  perform  this  order  ” 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  passing  the  act  was  to  circumvent  Satan,  whose  “  chief 
project  ”  was  “  to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.”  It  was  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  Puritan 
Church. 

Two  things  are  ordered  to  be  done;  first,  in  towns  of  fifty 
householders  a  person  was  to  be  designated  to  teach  children 
“  who  should  resort  to  him”  to  “  write  and  read  ” ;  second,  in 
towns  of  one  hundred  householders  a  high  school  was  to  be 
maintained  to  fit  boys  for  the  university. 

The  second  paragraph  is  the  only  basis  for  the  claim  that 
Massachusetts  provided  for  common  schools  in  1647.  It  re¬ 
fers  to  teaching  children  to  “  write  and  read,”  but  says  noth¬ 
ing  about  a  school.  In  determining  what  it  means  we  are  to 
take  the  known  circumstances  and  ideas  of  the  time  into  ac¬ 
count.  In  taking  this  action,  these  people  did  only  what  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  they  progressed  only  along  a 
line  they  had  been  accustomed  to  follow;  they  were  pursuing 
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a  policy  they  had  previously  initiated.  That  was,  home  in¬ 
struction  sufficient  to  enable  the  multitude  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  high  schools  to  train  the  few  for  positions  in  the  Church 
and  state.  Parents  and  masters  were  neglecting  to  teach 
children  to  read.  Perhaps  some  were  unable  or  incompetent 
to  do  so.  This  was  defeating  the  religious  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  colony.  Hence  they  provided  for  a  man  in  each  town 
who  could  supply  the  deficiency.  But  it  did  not  imply  the 
coming  together  in  a  common  school.  There  was  no  penalty 
imposed  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  injunc¬ 
tion.  The  only  penalty  was  for  not  maintaining  high  schools, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  theological  college  was  well  sup¬ 
plied. 

The  manner  in  which  this  law  was  observed  also  shovys  that 
the  authorities  by  whom  and  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
made,  interpreted  it  in  this  way.  There  was  no  school  but  the 
Latin  school  in  Boston  for  thirty-five  years  after  the  law  zvas  en¬ 
acted.  No  steps  were  taken  to  compel  the  organization  of 
one.  Some  of  the  other  towns  refused  to  organize  Latin 
schools.  The  penalty  in  such  cases  was  enforced.  They 
paid  the  penalty  rather  than  comply  with  the  law,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  was  from  time  to  time  increased.  But  nothing  is  re¬ 
corded  about  a  penalty  for  failing  to  open  elementary  schools, 
and  nothing  whatever  was  said  or  done  in  that  direction  for 
many  years.  If  there  had  been,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
voluminous  records,  and  Massachusetts  men  would  know  all 
about  it,  and  be  sure  to  tell  of  it  in  good  form  and  for  all  it 
would  be  worth. 

Such  early  schools  as  there  were  in  Massachusetts  were 
then  and  are  now  called  “  free  schools.”  They  were  not  free 
schools,  however — certainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
the  term.  They  were  free  only  to  the  poor.  Such  as  could 
pay  were  obliged  to  pay.'  The  writers  frequently  say  that 
they  were  supported  upon  the  principle  of  “voluntary  taxa¬ 
tion,”  and  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  they  might  be  right. 
We  know  that  schoolhouses  were  built  from  subscriptions. 

*  Massachusetts  Records,  vol.  ii,  p.  203. 
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The  whole  fact  is  that  for  certainly  more  than  sixty  years  of 
Massachusetts  colonial  life,  and  probably  much  longer,  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  was  held  to  be  only  a  family  duty  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  religious  end.  A  few  of  the  brighter  boys  were 
sent  to  a  Latin  school  commonly  kept  by  the  village  pastor.*® 
This  was  likewise  for  a  religious  end.  Teachers  were  required 
to  give  satisfaction  “according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.”"  To 
the  support  of  the  school,  first  the  colony  and  afterward  the 
town  devoted  the  income  of  common  lands  or  fees  derived 
from  licenses  to  fish  in  public  waters.  They  sometimes  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  school  should  be  no  farther  charge  upon  the 
town."  Beyond  this  it  was  maintained  by  church  funds,  by 
donations  of  agricultural  products  to  the  minister,  and  by  a 
rate  tax  upon  such  as  received  benefits  and  were  able  to  pay. 
The  early  history  of  Massachusetts  will  be  searched  in  vain 
for  any  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  all  the  property  of  all 
the  people,  regardless  of  religious  or  other  opinions,  must,  by 
operation  of  law,  be  made  to  contribute  ratably  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  children  of  the  people. 

The  early  Massachusetts  schools  did  not  receive  all  the 
children  of  the  people.  No  boys  were  received  under  seven 
years  of  age  till  1818.  No  girls  of  any  age  were  admitted  prior 
to  1789.  It  zvas  one  hundred  and  forty-tzvo  years  after  the  pass- 
age  of  the  so-called  “  compulsory  school  lazv  ”  1647  before  Bostott 

admitted  one  girl  to  her  so-called  '•'■free  schools,"  and  it  zvas  one 
hundred  arid  eighty-one  years  thereafter  be  fore  girls  had  facilities 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  their  brothers.'* 

It  was  only  after  a  residence  of  many  years,  when  the 
original  generation  of  Puritan  immigrants  had  passed  away  and 
a  native-born  generation  was  shaping  affairs  ;  when  the  Puritan 
theocracy  was  entering  the  road  leading  to  an  American  Com¬ 
monwealth  ;  when  opinions  had  become  more  tolerant ;  when 
regard  for  the  English  educational  policy  had  waned ;  when 

New  Enf^lnnder,  vol.  xliv,  p.  218. 

"  North  American  Review,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  279. 

**  Plymouth  Records,  June,  1674. 

'*  Winsor,  History  of  Boston,  p.  242.  Also,  Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  vol.  xii,  p.  387. 
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the  logic  of  circumstances  and  events  was  pointing  to  the 
necessity  of  a  more  comprehensive  educational  plan,  the 
essential  principles  of  which  had  already  been  elsewhere 
declared  and  developed  on  American  soil,  that  Massachusetts 
gave  her  adhesion  to  a  system  for  general  education  equal  to 
American  needs,  and  essential  to  the  safety  of  American 
States,  ba,sed  upon  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 

IN  NEW  YORK, 

As  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  Englishmen  and  ex¬ 
emplified  the  English  educational  policy,  so  the  settlers  of 
New  York,  or  New  Netherlands,  as  it  was  called,  were  Dutch¬ 
men,  and  acted  upon  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  their 
people. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  their  country  had  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government.  Each  of  the  seventeen  provinces 
which  constituted  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands  had  a  con¬ 
stitution  of  its  own.  The  “  free  cities  ”  of  the  Netherlands 
governed  themselves.  Self-government  and  popular  education 
have  ordinarily  gone  hand  in  hand  and  supported  each  other. 
Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  independenoe  of  the  cities 
in  the  Netherlands  fostered  a  desire  for  educational  advan¬ 
tages,  and  led  to  common  schools  and  universities.  Nowhere 
in  Europe  were  the  circumstances  so  favorable  as  in  north¬ 
western  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands.  Schools  were 
opened  to  the  rich  and  poor,  boys  and  girls  alike,  in  moct  of  the 
cities  of  the  northern  Netherlands,  and  in  many  of  the  towns 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  teachers  of  kings 
and  princes  in  other  lands  were  commonly  taken  from  the 
Netherlands.'^  In  1525  Luther  was  commissioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Mansfield  to  establish  two  schools  in  his  native 
town,  one  for  primary  and  the  other  for  secondary  instruction. 
These  became  the  models  for  others,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
Protestant  portions  of  Germany  were  supplied  with  schools. 
His  pupil  and  coadjutor  Melancthon  prepared  a  plan  for  a 
system  of  schools  in  Saxony  in  1528  which  covered  both 
Cramer’s  History  of  Education  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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primary  and  secondary  instruction.  “  In  1574  the  people  of 
Leyden  raised  the  Spanish  siege  by  letting  in  the  water  upon 
the  neighboring  plains,  and  as  a  memorial  of  the  fact  founded 
the  University  of  Leyden."  Following  the  Union  of  Utrecht 
in  1579  it  was  ordered  that  “  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  should,  within  six  weeks,  find  good  and  competent 
schoolmasters.”  /Two  years  later  it  was  further  provided  “  that 
such  as  neglected  to  do  this  should  be  bound  to  receive  the 
schoolmasters  sent  to  them  and  provide  the  usual  compensa¬ 
tion.”  "  In  1618  the  Synod  of  Dort  urged  that  schools  be 
organized  in  the  country  places  as  well  as  in  the  cities."  The 
teachings  of  Calvin  as  well  as  of  Luther  had  made  great  head¬ 
way  in  Holland.  May,  in  his  work  on  Democracy  in  Europe, 
says  of  Holland  :  “The  whole  population  was  educated.  The 
higher  classes  were  singularlyy/accomplished.  The  University 
of  Leyden  was  founded  for  the  learned  education  of  the  rich, 
and  free  schools  were  established  for  the  general  education  of 
all.” "  And  Broadhead  says  that  schools  were  everywhere 
provided,  at  the  public  expense,  with  good  schoolmasters  to 
instruct  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the  usual  branches  of 
education.” 

The  first  settlements  upon  the  Hudson  River  were  at  a  time 
of,  and  were  the  result  of,  unusual  activity  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Netherland  Republic.  The  Dutch  soldiery  had  just 
driven  back  to  Spain  the  armies  of  Philip,  and  the  Dutch  naval 
power  (with  70,000  seamen,  easily  the  first  in  the  world) 
had  driven  Spanish  commerce  from  the  seas  and  so  impover¬ 
ished  the  Spanish  King  that  he  was  glad  to  agree  to  a  truce 
of  twelve  years,  which  commenced  in  1609  and  ended  in  1621. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Plymouth  Company  went  to 
Holland  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  period^  and  left  just  be¬ 
fore  its  termination.  These  twelve  years  witnessed  an  unusual 

Painter’s  History  of  Education,  pp.  147-152. 

“  Fisher’s  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

”  Appleton's  Encyclopedia. 

'•  Boone’s  Education  in  the  United  States,  p.  5. 

’*  May’s  Democracy  in  Europe,  vol.  ii,  pp.  67-72. 

’*  Broadhead’s  History  of  New  York,  vol.  i,  p.  462. 
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material  and  intellectual  development  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Learning  and  commerce  alike  received  a  new  impetus.  Dutch 
vessels  were  upon  every  sea  and  controlled  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world.  There  was  a  new  attempt  to  find  a  water  route 
to  the  Indies,  a  new  reaching  out  for  other  lands  and  added 
conquests.  Thence  came  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  Fort  Orange,  in  a  country  which  the  settlers  patriotically 
and  lovingly  called  “  New  Netherland.” 

The  settlers  did  not  flee  their  country  to  escape  its  oppres¬ 
sions.  They  came  with  the  approval  of  their  government. 
They  made  no  painful  pretensions  to  superior  honesty,  but 
they  bought  and  paid  for  Manhattan  Island  when  they  occu¬ 
pied  it;  and  tlie  charter  from  their  government  required  them 
to  satisfy  the  Indians  for  any  additional  lands  they  might  de¬ 
sire.”  They  cultivated  honorable  and  amicable  relations  with 
the  natives ;  they  did  not  meet  protests  against  robbery  with 
brute  force  :  the  shotgun  was  not  their  chief  instrument  for 
converting  Indians  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  many  years 
they  were  few  in  numbers,  poor  in  pocket,  and  quaint  in  man¬ 
ners.  They  were  bluff,  plain  spoken,  earnest,  unpretentious, 
honest,  and  thrifty.  They  things  without  so  much  talk  about 
them.  They  brought  their  home  ideas  with  them.  Those 
ideas  meant  personal  toil,  self-reliance,  self-responsibility,  self- 
improvement,  liberty  of  opinion,  freedom  of  action,  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  and  faith  in  God.  They  were  by  no 
means  a  people  without  religious  principle.  With  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  which  embraced  something  besides  piety  and  the 
formalities  of  public  worship,  they  had  a  huge-clasped  Dutch 
Bible  in  every  home,  and  they  set  up  churches  and  schools  and 
brought  over  professional  “  dominies  ”  and  schoolmasters,  just 
as  early  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Martin  says,  with  emphasis,  “  There  is  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  Dutch  influence  in  the  early  school  history  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.”  I  agree  with  him.  Upon  the  fullest  investigation 
I  fail  to  find  any.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  unquestion¬ 
ably  got  some  ideas  of  civil  government  from  the  Dutch ;  but 
’*  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  i,  p.  97. 
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so  far  as  schools  were  concerned  they  were  operating  upon  an 
entirely  different  theory,  and  according  to  a  widely  different 
plan.  However,  the  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  was 
altogether  under  this  Dutch  influence,  and  its  early  educational 
history  is  full  of  it. 

Although  trading  vessels  from  Holland  visited  the  Hudson 
River  each  year  after  the  discovery  thereof  in  1609,  it  was  not 
until  the  winter  of  1613-14,  when  one  of  these  vessels  was 
burned,  and  the  crew  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Manhattan 
while  building  a  yacht,  that  the  first  huts  were  erected  there 
by  Europeans.  The  merchants  who  had  employed  these 
trading  vessels,  encouraged  by  favorable  reports  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  associated  themselves  together  under  the  name  of  “  The 
United  New  Netherland  Company,”  and  in  1615  secured  from 
the  States-General  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  there  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  trade  was  thrown  open 
to  all,  and  many  vessels  previously  excluded  resorted  thither 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In  1621  a  new  and  great  company 
was  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  “  for  the  profit  and  increase  of  trade,”  although  it  was 
expected  to  promote  colonization.  It  was  two  years  after  that 
date  before  operations  were  commenced.  In  1623  thirty 
families  were  sent  from  Holland,  eight  being  left  at  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  the  remainder  going  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany, 
where  a  settlement  had  in  the  meantime  been  effected.  The 
Company  had  five  branches  in  the  principal  cities  of  Holland, 
the  managers  of  which  were  styled  “  Lords  Directors.”  The 
branch  at  Amsterdam  had  charge  of  affairs  at  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  The  general  management  of  the  Company  was  lodged 
in  an  assembly  of  nineteen  delegates,  and  this  assembly,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  States-General,  the  legislative  body  of 
the  Republic,  appointed  the  Director  General.  There  was 
also  a  Director  in  each  colony.  In  1625  forty-five  new  settlers 
were  added  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  the  following  year 
there  is  the  first  appearance  of  organized  government  in  the 
colony. 

We  know  that  in  this  year,  1626,  two  clergymen,  Sebastian 
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Crol  and  John  Huyck,  served  the  little  village  of  New 
Amsterdam,  with  probably  less  than  one  hundred  souls,  and 
the  extent  to  which  clergymen  were  accustomed  to  act  as 
schoolmasters  gives  rise  to  the  presumption  that  they  did  so 
in  this  case,  although  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  it. 

In  1629  the  West  India  Company  decreed  that  all  colonists 
“shall  endeavor  to  find  out  ways  and  means  whereby  they 
may  supply  a  minister  and  schoolmaster."  This  injunction 
was  repeated  in  succeeding  years. 

Many  times  the  colonists  petitioned  to  the  directors  of  the 
West  India  Company  to  send  over  ministers  and  professional 
schoolmasters.  In  1633  the  first  professional  schoolmaster 
came  over  in  answer  to  these  requests.  From  this  time  school 
was  held,  with  some  interruptions  it  is  true,  but  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  feebleness  and  poverty  of  the  settlers  would 
permit,  and  with  greater  regularity  than  in  some  new  settle¬ 
ments  in  our  own  time.  Such  records  as  there  are  frequently 
speak  of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster,  referring  to  the 
public  school  and  the  official  schoolmaster.  We  find  efforts 
to  secure  or  improve  school  accommodations  in  1642,  1647, 
1652,  1656,  and  1662. 

While  at  the  outset  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  were  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  West  India  Company,  subject  to  the  directions 
of  the  States-General,  it  was  very  early  that  the  people  de¬ 
manded  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  this  right 
seems  to  have  been  conceded  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of 
self-subsistence  and  self-government.  In  1647  the  director 
and  council,  desirous  “that  the  government  at  New  Amster¬ 
dam  might  continue  and  increase  in  good  order,  justice,  police, 
population,  prosperity,  and  mutual  harmony,  and  be  provided 
with  strong  fortifications,  a  church,  a  school,"  etc.,  authorized 
the  inhabitants  to  nominate  eighteen  of  their  best  men  from 
whom  the  council  would  select  nine,  “as  is  the  custom  in  the 
Fatherland.”  Thus  was  constituted  the  “Council  of  Nine” 
representing  the  people. 

In  1649  serious  difficulties  arose  between  the  Council  of 
Nine  and  the  West  India  Company,  in  consequence  of  which 
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the  former  sent  their  president  to  The  Hague  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  the  States-General.  In  their  statement  of 
grievances  they  say  “they  desire  that  the  school  be  provided 
with  at  least  two  good  schoolmasters,  so  that  the  school  be 
instructed  and  trained,  not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord.”  “  The  population  had 
increased  at  this  time  to  700  or  8cX)  people.  The  request  was 
complied  with,  and  in  1652  two  schoolmasters  were  provided. 
Frequent  entries  in  the  records  show  that  the  attendance  con¬ 
tinually  increased,  and  the  school  became  more  and  more  sub¬ 
stantial  as  the  circumstances  of  the  settlers  improved.  As 
other  settlements  were  effected,  up  the  river  or  on  Long 
Island,  we  uniformly  find  that  they  were  supplied  with  school¬ 
masters.*® 

I  have  been  speaking  of  public  schools  and  official  school¬ 
masters.  But  these  were  not  the  only  early  schools  at  New 
Amsterdam.  We  know  that  .prior  to  1662  no  less  than  ten 
persons,  with  the  license  of  the  authorities,  kept  schools  upon 
their  own  account.  We  also  know  that  the  authorities  of  the 
town  permitted  no  private  schools  to  be  kept  by  any  but 
masters  approved  by  them. 

In  1658  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  secure  a  school  of 
academic  grade,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  Latin  school,  and 
drew  pupils  from  all  the  settlements  up  the  river,  and  even 
from  as  far  south  as  Virginia.  Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Latin  master.  Governor  Stuyvesant  and  the  council,  in  a  letter 
to  the  directors,  say,  “  We  hope  and  confide  that  the  com¬ 
munity  shall  reap  great  benefits  from  it  for  their  children,  for 
which  we  pray  that  a  bountiful  God  may  vouchsafe  his  bless¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  Martin  seems  to  make  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
petition  for  the  sending  over  of  a  Latin  master  stated  that 
there  was  no  Latin  school  nearer  than  Boston,  but  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  there  had  previously  been  a  Latin  school 
at  New  Amsterdam  and  also  the  other  fact  that  there  was  no 
school  at  Plymouth  and  none  but  a  Latin  school  at  Boston, 

Albany  Records,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  19-20.  **  Broadhead,  op.  eit.,  p.  616. 
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and  that  it  received  only  a  few  of  the  brighter  boys  of  the 
wealthier  families,  to  prepare  them  for  college  and  the  ministry. 

These  early  Dutch  schools  were  supported  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  treasury.  It  is  true  that  the  colony  was  aided  in  its 
school  affairs,  as  in  all  its  affairs,  by  the  West  India  Company, 
whose  business  and  interest  it  was  to  promote  colonization, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that,  aside  from  the  assistance  rendered 
for  that  purpose,  the  schools  were  sustained  out  of  the  public 
moneys  of  the  colony?*  In  1652  New  Amsterdam  was  in- 
vested  with  municipal  privileges,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
agreed  to  support  a  schoolmaster  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  city.  When  municipal  privileges  were  granted  to  outlying 
towns,  the  grant  of  power  embraced  the  authority  to  establish 
schools and  when  new  villages  were  laid  out  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  reserve  lots  for  public  buildings,  among  which  the 
schoolhouse  was  uniformly  named.”  In  1650  the  secretary  of 
the  colony,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  settlers,  reported 
to  the  States-General  that  “  the  youth  are  not  in  want  of  schools, 
to  the  extent  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country.”  Again 
he  said  :  “  ’Tis  true  there  is  no  Latin  school  or  academy.  If 
the  Commonalty  require  such  they  can  apply  for  it,  and 
furnish  the  necessary  funds.”  ” 

Schoolmasters  were  included  under  the  head  of  “  necessary 
officers”  in  the  public  documents  of  the  colony  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  highest  civil  law  to  which  the  colony  was 
subject,  from  the  time  it  was  founded,  required  that  for  the 
support  of  schools  “  each  householder  and  inhabitant  should 
bear  such  tax  and  public  charge  as  should  be  considered 
proper  for  their  maintenance.”  ”  In  many  instances  the  council 
took  proceedings  against  persons  refusing  to  pay  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  schools,  exacted  payment,  and  punished  the  delin¬ 
quents.*' 

Dunshee,  School  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church,  p.  32. 

”  O’Callaghan,  Laws  of  New  Netherland,  pp.  476-480. 

’•  New  York  Colonial  AfSS.,  vol.  vi,  p.  106. 

”  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  i,  p.  424. 

*•  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  i,  p.  II2. 

**Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  672-714,  720-730. 
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NEW  YORK  UNDER  ENGLISH  RULE. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  the  well-settled 
policy  at  New  Amsterdam  to  maintain  free  elementary  schools 
supported  entirely  by  taxation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  same  would  have  continued  to  this  time  with¬ 
out  interruption,  had  not  the  government  of  Old  England,  with 
the  help  of  New  England,  overthrown  it.  Determined  upon  a 
conquest  of  New  Netherland,  the  English  goverment  sent  four 
war  vessels  with  three  companies  of  the  King’s  veterans  to 
accomplish  that  end.  This  force  first  landed  at  Boston  and 
demanded  military  assistance ;  then,  sailing  for  New  Amster- 
dam,  the  fleet  soon  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
Here  it  was  joined  by  the  New  England  militia.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  formidable  force,  and  without  help  from  the 
Fatherland,  the  little  Dutch  settlement  of  less  than  1500 
people  had  no  recourse  but  submission.** 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  Dutch  conditioned  their 
capitulation  upon  pledges  that  they  should  continue  in  the 
possession  of  their  property,  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
their  freedom  as  citizens. 

With  the  dominance  of  the  English  government  came  the 
English  educational  theories  and  policy — high  schools  for  the 
few,  no  schools  for  the  people.  There  is  no  space  here  to 
treat  of  facts  in  detail.  With  only  a  temporary  interruption, 
the  English  government  exercised  control  over  this  territory 
from  1664  down  to  the  Revolution.  No  one  can  show  any  act 
or  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  government,  during  that 
century,  to  promote  popular  education  in  New  York.  The 
Dutch  continued  their  local  schools  so  far  as  they  could,  in 
the  absence  of  help  from  and  even  against  the  opposition  of 
the  government. 

The  Dutch  were  dominant  in  the  colonial  legislature  much 
of  this  time,  and  on  many  occasions  attempted  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  schools,  only  to  be  met  with  the  censure  or 
stopped  by  the  veto  of  the  English  governor,  who  was  the 
creature  of  the  English  crown.  The  colonial  statutes  of  this 

”  Winsor’s  Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  iii,  p.  391. 
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hundred  years  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  enactments  estab¬ 
lishing  or  encouraging  primary  instruction,  although  they  will 
reveal  two  laws  under  which  Latin  schools  were  established 
for  brief  periods  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  noticeable 
that  these  two  acts  provided  that  the  expense  of  these  schools 
should  be  met  by  a  common  tax  or  out  of  public  moneys. 
These  were  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  majority  of 
which  were  Dutch  or  of  Dutch  extraction  and  sympathies. 
The  first  was  objected  to  by  the  Governor  and  Council  until 
amended  so  as  to  enable  the  latter  to  control  the  appointment 
and  action  of  teachers.  The  other  only  extended  public  sup¬ 
port  to  a  Latin  school  which  already  existed. 

The  only  educational  act  during  the  century  of  English 
domination  in  the  colony  of  New  York  for  which  the  English 
government  is  entitled  to  any  credit,  is  that  establishing  King’s 
(now  Columbia)  College.  How  much  credit  it  deserves  for  this 
step  is  pointedly  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  governor  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  when  a  royal  charter  was  requested,  wherein  he 
says  :  “  It  therefore  seems  highly  requisite  that  a  seminary  on 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  be  distinguished  in 
America  by  particular  privileges,  not  only  on  account  of  reli¬ 
gion,  but  of  good  policy,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  republican 
principles,  which  already  too  much  prevail  in  the  colonies.” 

SOME  COMPARISONS. 

It  is  submitted  that  it  has  been  shown  that  our  common 
school  system,  i.  e.,  schools  for  the  common  welfare  and  the 
public  security,  supported  by  public  moneys,  managed  by 
public  officers,  in  which  all  the  people  have  common  rights, 
and  which  are  free  from  whatever  may  offend  conscience  or 
abridge  those  rights,  originated  with  the  Dutch  rather  than 
the  English,  and  first  came  from  the  Old  Netherlands  into 
the  New  Netherlands,  and  not  from  Old  England  into  New 
England. 

Having  established  so  much,  it  only  remains  to  refer  to  the 
foregoing  and  make  some  comparisons  of  facts  that  are  too 
well  authenticated  to  be  disputed,  in  order  to  see  whether  Mr. 
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Martin’s  claim  that  as  to  compulsory  education,  compulsory 
schools,  compulsory  certification  of  teachers,  compulsory 
supervision,  compulsory  taxation,  compulsory  attendance, 
“  Massachusetts  took  each  of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the 
other  States,  a  little  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  New 
England,  far  in  advance  of  all  the  others,”  is  justified. 

1.  Compulsory  Education. — By  this  phrase  Mr.  Martin  must 
mean  the  compelling  of  individuals  to  educate  children  under 
their  care,  without  reference  to  public  schools.  This  is  not 
the  accepted  meaning  of  the  phrase.  It  has  been  shown  in 
this  paper,  however,  that  even  before  there  was  any  organized 
government  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  frequently  thereafter, 
injunctions  and  directions  concerning  this  matter,  by  authority 
and  with  all  the  force  of  law,  antedated  any  action  whatever 
upon  the  subject  either  in  Massachusetts  or  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  which  both  of  the  colonies  in  that  territory 
owed  allegiance. 

2.  Compulsory  Schools. — By  this  he  must  mean  that  the 
towns  and  villages  were  first  compelled  to  maintain  schools 
in  Massachusetts.  The  claim  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  English  conquest  of  New  Amsterdam 
there  was  a  common  school,  supported  by  public  moneys, 
taught  by  an  official  schoolmaster,  and  open  to  all  children, 
in  almost  constant  operation  there.  As  other  villages  were 
founded,  other  schools  were  opened.  Certainly  a  dozen  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  taught  by  approved  masters,  are  known  to  have 
existed  on  Manhattan  Island  in  the  meantime.  During  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
although  twelve  villages  had  in  the  meantime  been  settled, 
there  was  no  school  of  any  kind  in  the  colony.  Save  Latin 
schools,  open  to  a  few  boys  who  were  sons  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  wealthy,  and  who  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  or  for 
the  public  service,  there  were  no  public  schools  in  either  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonies  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
they  were  first  settled.  It  is  idle  to  point  to  resolutions  and 
talk  about  compulsory  schools,  when  there  were  no  schools  for 
the  common  people. 
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3.  Compulsory  Certification  of  Teachers. — I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  this  phrase  was  intended  to  mean.  In  any  event 
there  has  never  been  any  real  and  independent  certification 
of  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  compulsory  or  otherwise.  No 
one  representing  the  State  can  confer  authority  to  teach  in 
her  schools,  or  prevent  a  person  from  teaching.  Even  a 
normal  school  diploma  has  no  legal  value.  In  all  the  cities 
and  towns  the  power  to  certify  and  the  power  to  employ 
teachers  are  lodged  in  the  same  hands.  Men  who  hold  the 
double  power,  and  desire  to  employ  a  candidate,  will  be 
likely  to  decide  that  he  is  morally  sound  and  intellectually 
competent,  in  Massachusetts  as  elsewhere.  There  is  really 
no  certifying  of  teachers,  in  Massachusetts,  as  that  term  is 
understood  in  modern  school  administration.  In  this  year, 
1892,  there  is  no  more  of  it  there  on  principle,  and  probably 
not  so  much  in  practice,  than  there  w-as  at  New  Amsterdam 
when  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  governor. 

Any  adequate  system  of  certifying  teachers  must  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  professional  authority,  specially  chosen  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  without  the  power  of  employing,  and  removed  from 
local  whims,  interests,  and  antagonisms.  This  is  the  plan  upon 
which  New  York  has  been  operating  f6r  eighty  years.  As  early 
as  1812  the  law  required  towns  to  elect  comniissioners  who 
should  manage  the  schools  and  employ  teachers,  and  also  in¬ 
spectors,  who  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  employing,  but 
who  should  examine  and  certify  teachers,  and  be  paid  for  the 
service.  Upon  this  general  plan  there  are  difficulties  enough. 
Without  it  the  certification  of  teachers  is  of  small  value,  and 
talk  about  the  “compulsory  certification  of  teachers,”  seems 
a  play  upon  words. 

j  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  qualifications  of  teachers 

it  maybe  of  interest  to  add,  that  New  York  commenced  to 
appropriate  money  for  training  teachers  in  1827,  while  Massa¬ 
chusetts  did  not  begin  till  1839,  and  then  only  under  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  a  private  offer  of  ten  thousand  dollars  on  condition 

\  that  the  State  would  give  a  like  amount. 

4.  Compulsory  Supervision. — This  phrase  is  also  misleading. 

i 

! 
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There  is  no  compulsory  %\x'^G.x\\^\oxi  of  schools  in  Massachusetts. 
No  city  or  town  is  required  by  law  to  appoint  a  superintend¬ 
ent.  Wherever  it  is  done  it  is  voluntarily  done,  and  may  be 
discontinued  at  any  moment.  Moreover,  there  has  been  no 
supervision,  compulsory,  voluntary,  or  otherwise,  until  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years,  and  until  the  trend  of  events  west  of 
the  Berkshires  made  that  course  necessary  if  Massachusetts 
was  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  procession. 

In  1812,  New  York  created  the  office  of  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Common  Schools,  with  authority  to  supervise.  She  has 
continued  and  constantly  strengthened  the  office  ever  since. 
Not  till  1837  did  Massachusetts  create  a  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  with  authority  to  do  what  no  one  objects  to.  It  may 
collect  statistics  and  report  them  to  the  Legislature.  It  may 
appoint  a  secretary  to  keep  its  records  and  deliver  lectures  to 
teachers  and  others  provided  they  will  “  voluntarily  assemble.” 
It  may  hold  a  teachers’  institute,  but  not  until  “satisfied  that 
fifty  teachers  of  public  schools  desire  to  unite  in  forming  one.” 
But  neither  this  Board  nor  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  can  re¬ 
move  an  officer  for  maladministration,  or  regulate  the  licensing 
of  a  teacher,  or  protect  the  rights  of  a  teacher,  or  drive  a 
teacher  from  the  service  for  immorality  or  incompetency,  or 
require  an  unfit  schoolhouse  to  be  replaced  with  a  better,  or 
compel  the  local  authorities  to  supply  it  with  needed  furni¬ 
ture  and  appliances,  or  direct  the  levying  of  taxes  for  school 
purposes,  or  do  any  other  one  of  the  thousand  things  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  to  healthful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  school  administration. 

As  already  observed,  there  is  no  compulsory  local  super¬ 
vision  of  schools  in  Massachusetts.  What  voluntary  supervi¬ 
sion  there  is  came  very  slowly,  although  it  came  in  good  form 
when  it  did  come.  Town  commissioners  and  town  inspectors 
were  created  in  New  York  in  1812.  The  latter  were  paid  officers 
with  general  supervisory  powers.  Even  the  town  committees 
of  Massachusetts,  which  had  no  such  powers,  were  not  provided 
for  until  1 826.  Supervision  is  not  supervision  at  all  unless  it  is  by 
professionals.  Not  until  i860  were  cities  and  towns  authorized 
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to  appoint  superintendents.  They  have  never  been  compelled 
to  appoint  them.  In  1888  an  admirable  provision  for  uniting 
towns  under  one  superintendent  was  introduced  into  the  law. 
But  there  is  no  feature  of  the  whole  system  of  supervising 
schools  in  the  Bay  State  which  was  not  set  in  operation  at  an 
earlier  date  somewhere  else. 

5.  Compulsory  Taxation. — The  only  provision  which  I  can 
see  in  the  law  of  Massachusetts  concerning  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  is  that  the  towns  shall  raise  “  such  sums  of 
money  for  the  support  of  schools  as  they  judge  necessary." 
This  is  not  very  compulsory.  No  general  State  tax  is  levied 
for  schools.  In  New  York,  as  early  as  1795,  the  State  com¬ 
menced  raising  $100,000  per  year  for  distribution  among  the 
towns,  and  required — not  authorized — each  town  to  raise  half 
as  much  by  local  taxation  as  its  share  amounted  to.  It  has 
continued  to  assert  the  same  principle  ever  since.  The  State 
School  fund  was  established  in  New  York  in  1805  ;  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1834.  The  system  in  New  York  is  a  State  system. 
The  State  decides  what  must  be  done.  It  compels  the  great 
cities  to  help  the  weak  towns,  and  it  empowers  its  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  to  require  the  laying  of  any 
local  taxes  necessary  to  supply  continuous  and  ample  school 
facilities.  I  see  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  educational  laws 
of  Massachusetts. 

6.  Compulsory  Attendance. — In  1853,  and  again  in  1874, 
New  York  passed  compulsory  attendance  laws.  Neither  was 
effectual.  Her  educators  are  now  earnestly  trying  to  secure 
a  better.  Massachusetts  passed  her  attendance  act  in  1873. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  is  successfully  administered.  It  provides 
for  attendance,  for  twenty  weeks  of  each  school  year,  by  chil¬ 
dren  between  eight  and  fourteen  years.  After  a  somewhat 
extended  inquiry  I  have  found  no  instance  where  such  a  law 
was  successful  unless  it  provided  that,  within  fixed  ages,  all 
children  should  attend  school  at  all  times  when  public  schools 
are  in  session.  Therefore,  while  compelled  to  doubt,  I  cannot 
dispute  the  claim.  The  desire  to  find  something  which  may 
be  conceded  leads  me,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  admit  so 
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much.  But  though  Massachusetts  may  have  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  her  sister  States  in  compelling  attendance  upon 
the  schools,  it  is  not  true  that  she  commenced  earlier  than 
some  others.  It  is  quite  possible  that  her  circum'stances 
have  not  been  as  difficult  or  troublesome  as  others  have 
encountered. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  six  steps  which  Massachusetts  lays 
down  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of  progress  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  public  school  system  have  not  been  taken  by  her 
“  far  in  advance  of  all  the  rest.”  By  her  own  measure  she  is, 
in  this  regard,  under  size.  Her  over-loyal  sons  have  told  the 
story,  so  many  times,  in  flowing  and  heroic  numbers,  that  her 
people  believe  it.  And  some  others  do  also.  The  facts  are 
with  New  York.  All  she  needs  is  the  help  of  Massachusetts 
men  to  tell  the  story. 

Upon  one  or  two  occasions  she  has  had  that  help.  In  one  of 
his  lectures  Horace  Mann,  then  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  fell  into  the  common  habit  of  his 
people  when  he  said,  “  There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the 
Union  whose  whole  system  is  at  all  comparable  to  that  of 
Massachusetts.”  But  when  he  saw  it  in  cold  type  he  drew 
back  and  starred  a  footnote,  in  which  he  said,  ”  I  believe  this 
statement  to  have  been  strictly  true  at  the  time  it  was  written 
(1841).  But,  in  some  respects,  it  is  no  longer  true.  As  it  regards 
efficiency,  and  the  means  of  rapid  improvement,  to  say  no  more,  the 
system  of  the  State  of  Nexv  York  now  takes  precedence  of  any  in 
the  Union.”  Then  he  pleaded  for  an  extension  of  the  New 
York  plan  to  Massachusetts.  In  his  annual  report  to  the  State 
Board  in  1845  said,  "‘The great  State  of  Nexv  York  is  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  work  of  public  education  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  or  any  other  cotintry  in  the  ivorld.” 
His  manifest  disposition  to  correct  an  error  and  do  justice  to 
others  should  commend  itself  to  the  present  generation.  If 
what  he  said  was  true  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  none  the  less  so 
now.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  rea- 
sons  which  make  it  more  emphatically  true  now. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Massachusetts  sentiment,  which  leaves 
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schools  entirely  to  the  support  and  control  of  towns,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  they  are  broad-minded,  well-to-do,  and  generous, 
or  ignorant  and  poor,  is  opposed  to  the  best  and  enduring 
interests  of  the  school  system.  The  American  policy  places 
the  support  and  management  of  schools  not  upon  the  general 
government,  not  upon  counties  or  cities  or  towns  or  districts, 
but  upon  the  several  States.  Towns  have  no  original  power 
of  legislation  or  of  taxation  ;  States  have.  The  experience 
of  the  world  must  be  carried  to  every  corner  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  The  strong  must  help  the  weak,  not  only  in  methods, 
but  also  in  means.  States  alone  can  secure  this,  for  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  intelligent  and  independent  exercise  of  the 
great  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation  which  the  States 
alone  possess. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  discussion  is  of  no  avail,  no  matter 
what  the  facts  are.  Not  so.  The  educational  workers  of  no 
two  States  have  more  respect  for  each  other  than  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  None  of  this  respect  is  likely 
to  be  lost.  Even  more.  VVe  know  what  makes  Massachu¬ 
setts  great.  “  There  is  her  history.  The  world  knows  it  by 
heart.”  And  the  world  respects  and  honors  it  as  well.  But 
there  are  other  great  States.  And  there  are  things  in  their 
history  which  have  made  them  great.  It  is  meet  that  they 
should  possess  what  belongs  to  them.  The  deeds  of  the 
fathers  are  an  invaluable  heritage.  The  educational  history 
of  New  York,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  full  of  great  deeds, 
of  most  broad-minded  and  far-reaching  acts.  She  has  never 
been  behind  others.  She  has  never  had  the  credit  which  is 
her  due.  The  people  of  this  great  State  must  know,  and 
must  have  just  pride  in  the  wise  and  heroic  leadership  of  the 
fathers,  that  it  may  be  an  incentive  for  the  present  and  an 
inspiration  in  the  future. 

Andrew  S.  Draper. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Alban  V,  N.  Y. 


II. 


CAN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  BE  TAUGHT? 

There  has  recently  been  published  in  London  a  little  book, 
by  Mr.  John  Churton  Collins,  called  “The  Study  of  English 
Literature:  a  plea  for  its  recognition  and  organization  at  the 
universities  ”  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  may  serve  as  wxll  as 
another  as  an  excuse  for  a  few  more  or  less  connected 
suggestions  as  to  the  teaching  of  British  and  American  litera¬ 
ture  in  our  colleges.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  that  an 
American  cannot  but  read  Mr.  Collins’s  book  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  for  it  makes  plain  a  state  of  affairs  and  a  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  have  no  parallel  at 
Harvard  and  Yale,  at  Princeton  and  Columbia.  As  one  reads 
Mr.  Collins’s  pages  he  discovers  not  only  that  there  is  little 
or  no  provision  made  in  either  of  the  great  English  univer¬ 
sities  for  instruction  in  the  literature  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  but  he  learns  also  that  there  is  distinct  hostility  toward 
any  instruction  in  this  literature.  We  are  told,  moreover, 
that  when  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  instruction  in  English  literature,  it  was  diverted  from  its 
purpose  and  used  to  provide  instruction  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Against  this  state  of  affairs  and  against  the  state  of 
feeling  that  makes  such  things  possible,  Mr.  Collins’s  essay  is 
a  vigorous  protest,  somewhat  strenuous  indeed,  and  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  urbanity,  as  the  writing  of  an  ardent  advocate 
is  likely  to  be. 

One  thing  more  an  American  discovers  in  reading  Mr. 
Collins’s  pages,  and  the  discovery  thus  made  is  confirmed 
by  reading  the  reviews  which  the  book  has  had  in  the 
British  journals — and  this  is  that  the  custom  of  examining  for 
honors  has  obtained  so  long  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  been 
carried  to  such  extremes,  that  a  confusion  has  arisen  between 
the  end  and  the  means.  In  other  words  British  writers  on 
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education,  like  Mr.  Collins,  and  like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who 
reviewed  Mr.  Collins’s  book  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
seem  no  longer  able  to  distinguish  between  teaching  and 
examining.  When  Mr.  Collins  asks  the  question  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative, 
and  when  Mr.  Lang  answers  it  in  the  negative,  both  of  them 
interpret  the  question  to  mean  “Can  English  literature  be 
examined  on?’’ 

This  insistence  on  examinations,  this  substitution  of  one  of 
the  instruments  of  teaching  for  the  teaching  itself,  this  exal¬ 
tation  of  the  means  above  the  end,  has  apparently  the  same 
result  in  the  universities  of  England  that  it  has  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city.  A  strict  application  of  the  mark¬ 
ing  system  is  little  likely  to  encourage  culture  either  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  or  in  a  public  school.  Narrowness  is  more  easily 
produced  than  breadth.  If  openness  of  mind  be  a  chief  object 
of  the  higher  education,  there  could  easily  be  adduced  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  to  show  that  in  Great  Britain  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  now  attaining  its  purpose.  Much  recent  British 
writing  by  university  men  on  education,  on  politics,  and  on 
literature  reveals  the  great  rigidity  of  their  limitations  and 
shows  but  little  of  the  flexibility  which  is  the  best  attribute  of 
culture.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  way  in  which  young 
Scotsmen  push  to  the  front  in  literary  circles  in  London. 

Perhaps  also  the  disproportionate  weight  given  to  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  English  universities  is  one  reason  why  so  few 
American  students  go  there,  while  they  go  by  hundreds  to 
Germany  where  more  wholesome  and  more  liberal  methods  of 
instruction  obtain.  No  passage  in  Mr.  Bryce’s  book  is  more 
pregnant  than  that  in  which  he  compares  the  system  of 
instruction  at  the  English  universities  with  that  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  universities,  finding  in  the  latter  the  notable  merit  “that 
the  love  of  knowledge  and  truth  is  not,  among  the  better 
minds,  vulgarized  by  being  made  the  slave  of  competition  and 
of  the  passion  for  quick  and  conspicuous  success.’’  {The 
American  Covimomvealth,  ii.  $56.)  Mr.  Bryce  adds  that  “an 
American  student  is  not  induced  by  his  university  to  think 
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less  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  he  is  learning  than  of  how 
far  it  will  pay  in  an  examination.”  Accurate  observer  as  Mr. 
Bryce  is  of  American  manners  and  customs  and  institutions, 
as  an  observer  of  British  manners  and  customs  and  institu¬ 
tions  he  is  equaled  by  Mr.  Punch,  who  published  a  drawing  a 
year  or  two  ago  showing  a  British  schoolboy  at  the  panto¬ 
mime  of  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood”  and  asking  what  the  story 
was — he  hadn’t  read  it,  because  it  didn’t  “count  in  the 
exams.” 

Mr.  Collins’s  book  is  calculated  chiefly  for  the  meridian 
of  Oxford,  but  a  certain  few  of  his  calculations  arc  available 
for  use  also  in  America.  Therefore  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  so  pertinent  a  plea  for  the  study  of  English  literature 
should  not  be  clothed  in  choicer  language;  that  it  should 
be  disfigured  by  the  petty  pedantry  of  treating  medium  and 
curriculum  as  words  not  yet  assimilated  into  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  therefore  taking  the  Latin  plural;  and  that  it 
should  contain  a  clause  so  grotesque  in  taste  as  this  on  page 
149 — "to  raise  Greek,  now  gradually  falling  out  of  our  cur¬ 
ricula  and  degenerating  into  the  cachet  and  shibboleth  of 
cliques  of  pedants,  to  its  proper  place  in  education.” 

Abundant  evidence  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Collins’s  pages 
in  favor  of  the  contention  that  the  time  has  come  to  divide 
the  professorship  usually  known  in  our  American  colleges  as 
the  chair  of  English  language  and  literature.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  modern  philology  such  a  professorship  is 
almost  an  absurdity.  With  the  increasing  specialization  of 
studies,  no  college  ought  to  ask  any  one  man  to  teach  things  as 
dissimilar  as  English  literature  and  the  English  language.  As 
yet  no  American  college — so  far  as  I  know,  at  least — has 
frankly  divided  this  professorship  and  established  two  chairs, 
one  of  the  English  language  and  the  other  of  English  litera¬ 
ture;  perhaps  Columbia  College  has  shown  the  fullest  under¬ 
standing  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  she  has  not 
only  a  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  but 
also  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  professor  of  literature,  and  an 
instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon.  At  Yale  there  are  a  professor  and 
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an  adjunct  professor  of  English  literature  as  well  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  language  and  literature;  while  at  Harvard 
there  are  a  professor  and  an  assistant  professor  of  English,  and 
a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

The  fact  may  as  well  be  faced,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessary  connection  between  the  teaching  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  One 
falls  in  the  domain  of  sfcience  and  the  other  in  the  domain  of 
art.  To  instruct  in  the  English  language  is  the  duty  of  the 
philologist,  while  to  instruct  in  English  literature  is  the  duty 
of  the  literary  critic;  and  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the 
philologist  and  the  literary  critic  are  little  likely  to  be  found 
united  in  the  same  man.  Inevitably,  if  one  professor  fill  the 
double  chair,  one  thing  or  the  other  will  suffer  as  it  should 
not.  Either  the  students  will  leave  the  English  classroom 
with  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  literary  history 
but  without  any  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  language  they 
will  have  to  use  all  their  lives;  or  they  will  leave  it  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  Shakspere’s  vocabulary  but  with¬ 
out  any  appreciation  of  the  range  and  sweep  of  Shakspere’s 
art.  Either  result  is  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

Having  in  his  mind  the  confusion  between  teaching  and 
examining  which  has  befogged  the  whole  discussion  of  the 
question  in  England,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  historian, 
declared  against  any  university  teaching  of  English  literature. 
Mr.  Collins  quotes  Mr.  Freeman  as  writing,  “there  are  many 
things  fit  for  a  man’s  personal  study  which  are  not  fit  for 
university  examinations.  One  of  these  is  literature.”  That 
literature  “cultivates  the  taste,  educates  the  sympathies, 
enlarges  the  mind,”  Mr.  Freeman  makes  no  attempt  to  deny; 
“only  we  cannot  examine  in  tastes  and  sympathies,”  is  his 
reply.  Now  if  this  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much.  It  is 
an  argument,  not  against  teaching  English  literature  only,  but 
against  teaching  Latin  literature  and  Greek  literature.  But 
Mr.  Freeman  and  those  who  hold  with  him  have  not  yet  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should 
give  up  the  teaching  of  Greek  literature. 
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There  is  indeed  no  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  and  the  teaching  of  Greek  literature.  The 
texts  of  the  great  Greek  authors,  like  the  texts  of  the  great 
English  authors,  may  serve  for  grammatical  instruction  and 
for  mere  linguistic  drill ;  or  they  may,  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
modern,  be  used  to  cultivate  the  taste,  educate  the  sympathy, 
and  enlarge  the  mind.  That  is  to  say,  the  professor  of  Greek 
literature,  like  the  professor  of  English  literature,  may  have 
the  scientific  bias  or  he  may  have  the  artistic.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  the 
instruction  given  by  those  who  fill  the  chairs  of  the  Greek  and 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  is  often  too  minutely 
grammatical,  too  taken  up  with  linguistic  detail,  too  little 
given  to  opening  the  student’s  eyes  to  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  poet  he  is  reading.  If  I  may  offer  myself  as  a  witness, 
I  shall  have  to  confess  that  my  own  early  instruction  in  Latin 
and  in  Greek  was  such  that  to  this  day  the  .(Lneid  and  the 
Iliad  are  but  text-books  toiled  over  in  school  days;  while  by 
great  good  fortune  after  I  came  to  college  I  met  instructors  of 
a  broader  outlook,  and  so  it  happens  that  the  plays  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes  and  the  poems  of  Horace  are  still  literature  to  be 
enjoyed  like  the  comedies  of  Moli^re,  the  novels  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  the  tales  of  Hawthorne,  and  the  masterpieces  of  modern 
literature. 

Of  course  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  many  teachers 
of  ancient  and  modern  literature  who  understand  their  duty 
toward  the  art  they  profess,  and  who  seek,  therefore,  to  com¬ 
municate  to  their  pupils  some  of  their  own  aesthetic  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  authors  they  expound.  Of  this  kind  nothing 
could  be  better — to  take  the  examples  which  lie  nearest  to 
my  hand — than  Professor  H.  H.  Boyesen’s  commentary  on  the 
Faust  of  Goethe,  or  than  Professor  H.  T.  Peck’s  exposition  of 
the  comedies  of  Plautus.  Nor  are  there  wanting  teachers  of 
this  sort  in  Great  Britain  also,  if  one  may  take  as  a  sample 
the  discussion  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  printed  by  Professor 
S.  H.  Butcher  in  his  recent  invigorating  volume  of  essays  on 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  and  by 
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him  declared  to  be  “the  substance  of  lectures  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  detailed  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Poetics.”  (And 
since  I  have  cited  Professor  Butcher’s  book,  I  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  call  attention  to  those  incisive  passages  of  his  admi¬ 
rable  essay  on  The  Unity  of  Learning,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
some  of  the  defects  of  the  British  system  of  examinations, 
with  its  cram  and  its  cast-iron  answers  for  cast-iron  questions 
(pp.  226-29). 

No  doubt  English  is  often  taught  in  the  same  siccative 
fashion  as  I  was  made  to  study  Latin  and  Greek.  No  doubt 
there  are  American  boys  and  girls  now  being  brought  up  to 
hate  Shakspere  and  to  detest  Milton  because  the  writings  of 
Shakspere  and  of  Milton  are  used  as  text-books  for  narrow 
linguistic  drill.  Very  properly  Mr.  Collins  holds  up  to  scorn 
certain  of  the  Clarendon  Press  editions  of  the  English  classics 
— models  of  how  not  to  do  it,  overladen  with  useless  notes, 
borne  down  by  dreary  pedantry,  giving  the  student  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  all  the  things  he  has  no  need  to  know  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  little  or  nothing  which  will  help  him  really  to 
understand  and  appreciate  his  author.  Mark  Pattison’s  edi¬ 
tions  of  certain  of  Pope’s  poems,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Steele,  and  more  than  a  few  other  books  put  forth 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  are  excellent  in  execution  and  in 
spirit ;  but  for  the  dullness  of  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of 
Shakspere,  for  its  insistence  on  futilities,  for  its  failure  to 
explain  the  physical  conditions  of  the  theater  for  which  Shak¬ 
spere  wrote,  for  its  hopeless  inability  to  conceive  of  Shakspere 
as  a  living  man  and  as  a  constant  force  in  literature  or  as  any¬ 
thing  but  a  peg  for  examination  papers — for  these  and  for 
many  blunders  as  bad  as  these,  no  language  can  be  too  severe. 
Anyone  who  compares  the  Clarendon  Press  series  with  the 
Riverside  Literature  series  intended  for  younger  students, 
cannot  but  remark  how  much  more  effective  the  American 
series  is  than  the  British  in  the  effort  to  cultivate  the  taste, 
educate  the  sympathies,  and  enlarge  the  mind.  The  little 
pamphlet  on  Lincoln  in  the  Riverside  Literature  series  is  a 
model  of  its  kind;  it  contains  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  speech. 
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(probably  the  most  eloquent  address  in  our  language  and  in 
our  century)  with  other  of  Lincoln’s  writings,  introduced 
by  Lowell’s  splendidly  sympathetic  and  magnificently  inter¬ 
pretive  essay,  and  concluding  with  Walt  Whitman’s  “My 
Captain !’’ 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  an  American  school  edition 
of  the  “Comedy  of  Errors ’’ containing  views  of  Ephesus,  a 
town  of  which  Shakspere  knew  little  and  cared  less,  and  not 
containing  any  account  of  the  platform-stage  of  the  unroofed 
theater  in  which  the  play  was  first  performed.  The  only 
school  edition  of  Shakspere’s  plays,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  notes 
of  which  are  aesthetic  rather  than  linguistic,  stimulant  rather 
than  dispiriting,  is  that  called  the  Falcon  (London :  Riving- 
tons).  From  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew’’  in  this  edition,  for 
example,  a  student  could  learn  the  use  of  the  gallery  over  the 
stage  and  so  might  get  his  eyes  opened  a  little  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  theater  under  Elizabeth — conditions  which 
dominate  the  form  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  And  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son’s  Harvard  edition  of  single  plays  is  not  without  helps  to 
an  understanding  of  the  poet’s  art. 

This  discussion  of  text-books  is  not  so  much  a  digression  as 
it  may  seem ;  it  will  serve  at  least  to  make  plainer  the  fact 
that  if  Greek  literature  can  be  taught  as  literature,  with  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  art  of  the  great  Greeks,  so  can  English  lit¬ 
erature  be  taught  as  literature,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  the  great  writers  of  the  English  language.  The  French, 
it  may  be  noted,  are  teaching  French  literature  to  the  youth 
of  France  and  they  arc  teaching  in  it  so  successfully  that  no 
one  has  thought  to  ask  the  question  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  taught.  In  education,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  can  find  more  profit  in  considering  the  customs  of  the 
French  than  he  can  in  considering  the  customs  of  the  British. 

That  Mr.  Freeman  should  oppose  the  teaching  of  English 
literature  becomes  the  more  extraordinary  when  we  remember 
that  any  such  teaching  must  be,  three-quarters  of  it,  histori¬ 
cal.  And  the  history  of  English  literature  can  be  taught  just 
as  easily  as  the  history  of  the  English  people;  it  is,  indeed* 
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part  of  that  history,  as  any  reader  of  Greene  soon  discovers. 
It  can  be  taught  ill,  just  as  the  larger  history  can  be  taught 
ill,  with  the  same  barren  memorizing  of  dates  and  of  proper 
names.  But  a  capable  instructor  can  so  handle  his  subject 
that  every  student  will  see  and  watch  and  understand  the 
development  of  English  literature,  noting  the  rise  of  each  school 
and  the  reasons  of  its  prosperity  and  the  causes  of  its  ultimate 
disappearance,  ascertaining  what  every  great  writer  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  common  fund  and  what  he  did  to  advance  literary 
art  in  our  language,  tracing  the  conflicting  influences  which 
have  affected  English  literature,  Norman  and  Latin  and  Ital¬ 
ian  and  French  and  German,  each  in  its  turn  and  some  of 
them  more  than  once,  and  at  last  finding  that  Shakspere  is  to 
him  quite  as  alive  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  Milton  stands 
forth  from  the  page  of  history  as  sharply  as  Cromwell.  This  is 
what  a  capable  instructor  could  do;  and  of  course  it  is  what 
every  teacher  of  English  literature  ought  to  endeavor  to  do. 

Mr.  Collins  very  properly  points  out  (p.  35)  that  we 
have  as  yet  no  good  history  of  English  literature;  there 
are  manuals  a  plenty,  schoolmasters’  books  most  of  them,  not 
informed  with  the  true  critical  spirit,  and  more  often  than  not 
dull  to  the  verge  of  lifelessness.  Tainc’s  great  work  is  not 
for  the  undergraduate;  it  is  too  paradoxical,  too  biased,  too 
ill-balanced.  There  remains  only  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke’s 
Primer,  which  Mr.  Collins  fails  to  mention;  and  admirable 
as  this  is,  it  is  after  all  only  a  primer,  too  condensed  to  be 
wholly  satisfactory.  And  for  us  Americans  another  difficulty 
arises;  no  books  of  British  origin  treat  American  authors 
adequately;  most  of  them  omit  all  criticism  of  American 
writers;  and  this  is  best,  no  doubt.  But  in  some  way  this 
omission  must  be  supplied.  The  more  common  method  is 
to  prepare  a  primer  or  a  manual  of  American  literature,  not 
on  the  same  scale  of  that  of  English  literature,  but  of 
the  same  size.  Here  is  a  most  unfortunate  lack  of  propor¬ 
tion.  To  say  that  the  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  as  important  as  the  British  authors  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  to  be  influenced  unduly  by  the  patriotic 
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bias;  but  to  say — or  without  saying,  to  act  on  the  assumption 
— that  the  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  as 
important  as  all  the  long  line  of  British  authors  from  Caedmon 
to  Tennyson,  is  simply  monstrous. 

American  literature  is  a  scant  century  old ;  and  it  is  only 
eighty-three  years  since  Irving  published  Knickerbockers 
History  of  Neiv  York,  the  first  important  American  contribu¬ 
tion  to  polite  literature.  The  fact  is  that  English  literature  as 
a  whole  is  our  heritage  here  in  America;  our  share  in  it  is 
quite  as  large  as  that  of  our  British  cousins.  It  was  only  in 
1776  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  broke  the  unity  of 
the  English  race;  and  for  fifty  years  thereafter  there  were 
very  few  books  written  in  the  United  States.  There  is  still  a 
community  of  language.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  convenient 
in  future  to  retain  the  name  of  the  language  for  all  literature 
written  in  it,  making  a  geographical  distinction  between  that 
produced  in  Great  Britain  and  that  produced  in  the  United 
States,  calling  the  former  British  and  the  latter  American. 

I  find  Mr.  Collins  drawing  up  a  table  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  “Taken  in  its  whole  e.xtent, 
the  history  of  English  literature  proper  may  be  divided  into 
nine  epochs.  The  first  will  extend  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  to  the  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400;  the 
second  from  the  death  of  Chaucer  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  the  third  from  that  date  to  the  accession  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth;  the  fourth  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  fifth  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  First  to  the  death  of  Dryden  in  1700;  the  sixth  to 
the  death  of  Swift  in  1745;  the  seventh  from  the  death  of 
Swift  to  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  1 798 ;  the 
eighth  to  the  death  of  Wordsworth  in  1850;  and  the  ninth 
from  that  date  to  the  present  time,”  (pp.  35-36).  There  are 
many  criticisms  which  might  be  made  on  this  scheme  of 
chronological  classification,  but  it  will  serve  as  well  as  another 
to  show  the  relation  of  American  authors  to  British.  Seven 
of  Mr.  Collins’s  epochs  have  to  do  with  English  literature 
before  any  political  division  took  place  among  those  who 
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speak  the  English  language;  the  eighth  and  ninth  epochs  fall 
after  that  division.  In  a  history  of  English  literature  written 
with  a  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  American  writers,  the  eighth 
and  ninth  epochs  would  each  have  subdivisions  into  British 
literature  and  American.  And  here  we  have  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  between  British  and  American  literature,  so  often 
ignored  in  our  text-books  and  in  our  teaching.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighth  epoch,  in  the  American  division  a  rapid 
summary  might  be  given  of  the  American  writers  prior  to 
1798,  of  whom  only  Franklin  was  important.  Even  in  the 
ninth  epoch  the  patriotic  bias  would  need  to  be  unduly  power¬ 
ful  to  make  the  American  division  as  large  as  the  British. 
We  may  hope  that  by  the  time  a  tenth  epoch  and  an  eleventh 
are  needed,  the  American  division  will  overshadow  the  Brit¬ 
ish;  but  that  is  as  the  future  shall  determine. 

Probably  in  disgust  at  the  ordinary  text-book  with  its 
crowd  of  proper  names  and  birthplaces  and  years  of  birth 
and  of  death,  Mr.  Collins  is  perhaps  inclined  to  sneer  at 
dates.  Of  course  any  mere  memorizing  of  days  and  years  is 
futile  enough.  But  an  assured  grasp  of  chronology  is  needful 
to  understand  the  development  of  literature  and  the  evolution 
and  modification  of  the  literary  art.  Without  it,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  one  man  on  another,  of  one  nation  on  another,  is  not 
to  be  set  forth  with  certainty.  It  was  his  mastery  of  the 
chronology  of  French  literature  which  enabled  M.  Brunetifere 
to  shatter  certain  of  the  theories  of  the  late  M.  Hennequin’s 
Critique  Scientifique.  It  was  Mr.  Collins’s  own  familiarity 
with  obscure  dates  in  the  history  of  English  literature  which 
enabled  him  to  expose  certain  of  the  blunders  of  a  Clarendon 
Press  book  on  an  unimportant  period  of  English  poetry.  To 
ask  a  student  of  English  comedy  to  give  a  chronological  list 
of  the  comic  dramatists  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan,  with  the 
dates  of  the  production  on  the  stage  of  the  two  or  three 
leading  plays  of  each,  would  show  pretty  well  how  carefully 
the  student  had  understood  the  development  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama  of  that  period.  Mere  memorizing  is  of  little 
value,  but  none  the  less  is  chronology  the  backbone  of  history. 
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Of  course  when  the  seminary  method  is  taken  up  in  the  study 
of  literary  history  as  it  has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  study 
of  political  history,  the  student  investigates  for  himself  and 
collects  his  own  dates;  and  he  has  the  firmer  grip  on  his 
chronology  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  toil. 
For  general  reference  nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr. 
Ryland’s  Chronological  Outlines  of  English  Literature  {\2)go\ 
Macmillan),  if  only  a  supplement  were  prepared  in  this  coun¬ 
try  covering  American  literature  as  accurately  and  as  carefully 
as  Mr.  Ryland  has  covered  British  literature. 

Like  all  teaching,  the  teaching  of  English  literature  is  a 
task  of  exceeding  delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  calls  for  constant 
enthusiasm,  abundant  knowledge,  unfailing  ingenuity,  and 
untiring  tact.  It  can  never  give  a  taste  for  letters  to  those 
who  are  born  without  it ;  and  that  many  people  are  blind  to 
literature  is  a  fact  as  indisputable  as  it  is  lamentable.  It  can 
aid,  it  can  guide,  those  who  fortunately  have  a  love  for  letters, 
making  the  path  straight  before  them  and  keeping  them  from 
waste  effort.  It  can  even  arouse  in  those  not  hostile  to  litera¬ 
ture,  although  hitherto  they  have  never  acknowledged  its 
charms,  an  interest  in  great  writers  and  sometimes  even  in  lit¬ 
erary  art.  Indeed,  this  is,  in  a  word,  what  the  professor  of 
English  literature  must  always  have  before  him  as  an  ideal 
—  the  creation  of  a  contagion  of  interest  in  books. 

Brander  Matthews. 

Columbia  College, 

New  York. 


DEFECTIVE  VISION  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


I  am  sure  that  every  teacher  must  have  been  hampered 
again  and  again  in  the  daily  routine  of  professional  cares, 
because  the  progress  of  one  or  more  pupils  in  every 
class  has  been  retarded  by  insufficient  vision  or  weak  eyes. 
Many  a  boy  who  gets  on  indifferently  at  school,  gaining  a 
reputation  for  dullness  or  indolence,  is  prevented  from  going 
forward  by  his  imperfect  vision — a  condition  of  which  he  may 
himself  be  ignorant.  How  is  the  child  to  know  but  that  the 
blurring  page,  the  watery  eyes,  and  aching  head,  which  follow 
any  protracted  use  of  the  eyes,  are  not  the  common  lot  of 
mankind?  This  has  always  been  his  experience;  why  should 
it  not  be  that  of  his  fellows  also?  So,  without  complaint  he 
struggles  on,  asking  no  relief  from  troubles  which  to  him  are 
only  a  part  of  the  disagreeable  duties  of  his  school  life. 

That  this  is  not  an  idle  statement  is  demonstrated  by 
numerous  examples  which  have  fallen  under  my  personal 
observation.  I  recall  in  this  connection  the  case  of  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  young  daughter,  who  was  sent  home  with  a  note  from 
the  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools.  An  hour  later  the 
distressed  father  brought  his  child  to  me  and  placed  the  note 
in  my  hand.  The  extraordinary  advice  was  given  to  place 
the  child  under  special  training,  since  she  had  not  the  mental 
capacity  to  get  on  at  school.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  this 
occurred  seventeen  years  ago.  I  found  the  child  with  only  jV 
of  normal  acuity  of  vision  because  of  a  very  high  grade  of 
astigmatism.  She  could  not  see  enough  to  learn  the  alphabet. 
This  was  corrected  by  a  pair  of  cylindrical  glasses,  and  the 
poor  child  at  once  proved  her  capacity  to  learn  and  keep  up 
with  her  class.  The  same  truth  has  been  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  broader  way  by  the  large  percentage  of  defective 
eyes  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  schools,  by  exten- 
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sive  statistics  collated  by  careful  and  industrious  observers 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

In  all  of  these  statistics  it  was  shown  that  the  percentage  of 
near-sightedness  (myopia)  steadily  increased  in  the  schools. 
Beginning  with  a  low  percentage  in  the  primary  departments 
it  grew  greater  as  the  higher  classes  were  reached ;  e.  g.,  in  the 
schools  of  Breslau,  beginning  with  about  13  per  cent.,  it 
advanced  to  62  per  cent,  in  the  university  classes.  In  the 
Philadelphia  schools  there  was  but  5  per  cent,  at  8.50  years  of 
age,  but  20  per  cent,  at  an  average  age  of  17.5  years. 

The  full  significance  of  this  statement  is  grasped  only  when  it 
is  understood  that  the  myopic  eye  stands  for  a  diseased  eye. 
It  is  a  condition  of  refraction  acquired  by  the  stretching 
of  the  eyeball — a  condition  rendered  possible  only  by  certain 
pathological  processes  set  up  by  eye-strain,  and  usually  begin¬ 
ning  very  early  in  the  educational  process.  In  my  own  statis¬ 
tics,  collated  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  it  was 
shown  that,  in  2422  children  examined,  1084  were  found  to 
have  less  than  the  normal  acuity  of  vision  and  that  1099  had 
more  or  less  trouble  arising  from  the  use  of  their  eyes  at 
books.  These  figures  show  that  we  have  ample  cause  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  our  duty  to  these  children  with  defective  vision. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  children,  under  other  environment, 
would  never  be  conscious  of  their  defect  of  vision.  Their 
eyesight  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  more  moderate 
demands  made,  e.  g.,  by  agriculture.  The  struggle  in  our 
schools,  therefore,  is,  for  them,  one  of  adaptation  to  the 
demands  of  a  more  complex  civilization,  and  unless  due  care 
is  exercised  many  individuals  must  either  drop  out  of  the 
unequal  conflict,  or  receive  permanent  injury  in  the  struggle 
for  an  education. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  blindness  is  imminent  as  the  penalty  of  continued 
work,  but  that,  under  the  required  strain,  these  defective  eyes 
become  also  the  subject  of  certain  pathological  conditions, 
which  lead  to  further  impairment  of  sight,  through  the  dis¬ 
turbed  nutrition  of  the  eyeball.  Myopia  is  but  one  of  the 
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modes  of  expression  of  the  resulting  harm.  Headache,  nerv¬ 
ous  symptoms,  red  eyes,  indifferent  progress  in  the  proper 
work  of  the  schools,  are  incidents,  and  should  place  both 
parents  and  teachers  on  their  guard.  The  defects  per  se  are 
congenital.  The  schools  are  to  be  held  responsible  only  in 
so  far  as  they  permit  or  occasion  unnecessary  harm  to  these 
anomalous  eyes.  The  defect  itself  is  simply  a  departure  from 
an  anatomical  standard  or  model.  In  looking  over  every  new 
class  of  pupils  the  most  cursory  observation  will  reveal  dis¬ 
torted  skulls,  crooked  noses,  bowed  legs,  spinal  curvatures,  and 
so  on.  Schoolchildren  as  a  class  are  by  no  means  to  be 
regarded  as  models  of  physical  perfection.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  little  special  examination  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  eyes 
are  also  involved  in  this  physical  degeneracy  from  anatomical 
standards.  Unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
the  eye  depends  for  the  proper  performance  of  function  upon 
its  optical  properties,  and  the  laws  of  light  are  exacting.  A 
slight  distortion  in  the  radius  of  any  curved  refracting  surface 
must  seriously  impair  its  function  as  an  optical  instrument. 
This  finds  its  parallel  in  these  distorted  eyes,  which  as  optical 
instruments  are  defective.  The  images  formed  upon  the 
retina  are  imperfect,  and  the  struggle  to  make  them  so  consti¬ 
tutes  the  strain  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Living  tissues  have 
their  limits  of  endurance.  These  distortions  of  the  eyeball 
constitute  the  “astigmatism,”  the  “far-sight”  or  hypermetro- 
pia,  the  near-sight  or  myopia — terms  which  are  rapidly  passing 
from  special  literature  into  common  parlance.  The  individual 
who  is  the  unfortunate  subject  of  one  of  these  defects  it  will 
readily  be  seen  must  be  handicapped  in  the  struggle  to  secure 
a  modern  education.  What  can  be  done  for  pupils  with 
defective  vision? 

It  rests  with  the  parents  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
eyes  of  their  children  are  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  long  educa¬ 
tional  process  without  special  aid.  Parents  are,  however, 
usually  unmindful  of  this  duty,  not  from  any  desire  to  neglect 
their  children,  but  from  ignorance  of  any  necessity  for  this  most 
important  inquiry.  When  the  child  is  brought  to  school  one 
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of  the  first  questions  should  be,  “Have  the  eyes  been  tested?” 
If  answered  in  the  negative,  such  investigation  should  be 
urged  upon  the  parent  or  made  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 
If  any  considerable  defect  is  found  to  exist,  it  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  optical  means.  A  little  wise  advice  to  parents  on 
this  point  would  go  far  to  establish  the  habit  of  such  inquiry  in 
the  corhmunity.  Happily  the  unwarranted  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  glasses  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Spectacles  should 
be  regarded  as  a  protection  against  harm,  a  function  not  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  that  of  other  articles  of  clothing.  If  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  life  these  congenital  anomalies  of 
refraction  could  be  carefully  corrected  by  suitable  glasses  we 
should  no  longer  hear  complaints  of  the  harmful  influence  of 
the  schools  over  the  eyesight  of  our  children.  It  is  true  that 
formerly  there  was  just  cause  for  complaint  of  many  things 
in  our  schoolhouses.  These  things,  however,  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  during  the  past  decade,  and,  so  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  but  little  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  general 
hygiene  of  the  modern  schoolroom.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
the  newer  public  school  buildings.  In  some  private  schools, 
where  dwellings  have  been  utilized  for  educational  purposes, 
the  light  is  often  insufficient  and  the  ventilation  very  imper¬ 
fect. 

The  importance  of  all  proper  hygienic  surroundings  having 
been  fully  recognized  and  the  requirements  met,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  children  suffer,  and 
principally  from  the  cause  I  have  already  mentioned.  That 
this  is  true  was  demonstrated  by  my  statistics  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  schools.  In  this  examination  I  sought  not  only  for  the 
percentage  of  defects  of  refraction  as  already  alluded  to,  but 
for  the  condition  of  the  eyes  as  to  health  in  all  states  of  refrac¬ 
tion.  Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  the 
lesson  that  the  emmetropic  or  model  eye  had  not  only  the 
greater  acuity  of  vision,  but  that  it  suffered  less  from  the 
requirements  of  school  life,  and  remained  nearly  constant  in 
percentage  throughout  all  the  classes.  The  practical  lesson 
then  is,  that  when  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  drawn  to 
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existing  visual  trouble  the  parents  should  be  apprised  of  the 
fact  and  advised  to  seek  professional  advice.  Such  sugges¬ 
tions,  however,  will  not  always  be  heeded,  and  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed  as  best  we  may ;  but  I  desire  to  impress  the  truth,  that 
the  correcting  glasses  are  the  only  means  by  which  such  pupils 
can  successfully  and  safely  proceed  with  their  work.  If  this  is 
neglected,  the  child  either  spares  his  eyes  and  gets  on  poorly 
at  his  work ;  or  if  he  succeeds  at  his  work  he  does  so  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  his  eyes  in  peril. 

Passing  from  this  phase  of  the  subject,  which  I  regard  as  by 
far  the  most  important,  I  will  take  up  a  few  simple  details. 
In  the  presence  of  this  great  prevalence  of  defective  eyes 
it  is  desirable  that  a  more  elastic  curriculum  of  study  should 
be  devised  than  often  obtains  in  our  schools — one  which 
would  allow  the  attendance  of  partially  disabled  children 
without  demanding  of  them  the  urgent  pursuit,  at  the  same 
time,  of  all  the  studies  required  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  system  of  certi¬ 
fied  proficiency,  in  as  many  branches  as  the  individual  is  able 
to  master  successfully  and  safely,  might  be  adopted  even  in 
our  public  schools.  The  practical  effect  would  be  simply  to 
lengthen  the  time  of  school  life  by  a  year  or  more,  but  would 
subserve  the  safety  of  the  eyes  and  often  make  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  possible,  where  now  thousands  are  forced  to 
relinquish  it,  and  very  early  in  life  enter  upon  some  business 
pursuit,  without  the  coveted  education.  In  making  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  am  but  translating  a  necessity  I  meet  daily  in  the 
routine  of  professional  work.  In  a  great  many  instances  I 
have  been  compelled  to  remove  young  people  from  school,  and 
place  them  under  the  care  of  tutors  where  the  amount  of  work 
could  be  strictly  under  control,  the  only  other  alternative 
being  to  stop  their  work  altogether,  since  in  the  school  the 
course  of  study  was  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  the  pursuit 
of  but  one  or  two,  or  such  studies  only  as  the  eyes  could  safely 
bear. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be 
done  at  home.  Children  with  weak  eyes  might  often  get 
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through  their  school  life  without  harm  if  its  requirements 
were  confined  to  the  varied  exercises  of  the  schoolroom.  The 
session  of  the  school  over,  the  congestion  of  the  delicate  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  eye,  brought  on  by  use,  would  subside  during 
the  intervening  hours,  which  should  be  passed  out  of  doors  as 
far  as  possible,  or  in  sleep.  Instead,  however,  tasks  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  required  which  seriously  encroach  upon  these  hours  of 
rest.  A  little  inquiry  has  shown  that  from  two  to  three  hours 
of  work  at  home  are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day’s  recitations,  which  during  the  short  winter  days  must 
be  done  by  artificial  illumination,  and  in  many  homes  with  the 
head  and  eyes  in  close  proximity  to  the  heat  of  an  oil  lamp. 
I  have  in  mind  many  instances  where  mothers  have  devoted 
their  evenings  to  the  aid  of  some  weak-eyed  child  in  the 
preparation  of  its  lessons  for  the  following  day — work  which 
should  have  been  done  by  the  well  arranged  and  sufficient 
daylight  of  the  schoolroom.  Aside  from  the  visual  problems 
under  discussion  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  five  or  six  hours 
daily  for  ten  to  fifteen  years  which  are  devoted  to  school  life 
should  be  sufficient,  without  such  serious  encroachment  upon 
the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  recreation  and  repose,  so 
important  to  the  growing  child. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  looking  at 
relatively  distant  objects  the  eyes  are  at  rest  as  compared 
to  their  state  in  reading  or  writing.  This  suggests  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  varying  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  as  is  usually 
done.  The  strain  of  the  study  hour  is  much  greater,  there¬ 
fore,  than  the  time  devoted  to  recitation,  or  to  blackboard 
exercises,  etc.  This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  more  modern 
habit  of  requiring  so  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  lead 
pencil  and  paper.  In  the  case  of  children  with  bad  eyes  espe¬ 
cially,  this  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  since  it 
requires  so  much  work  for  the  eyes  at  a  near  point.  When 
the  writing  cannot  be  avoided,  it  should  be  done,  however, 
with  pen  with  not  too  fine  a  point,  and  jet  black  ink  on  a  dead 
white  or  cream  paper.  The  characters  formed  in  this  way  are 
much  more  easily  seen  than  the  comparatively  faint  and  gray 
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line  made  by  a  lead  pencil.  I  have  often  forbidden  the  use  of 
paper  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  at  home  and  required 
the  use  of  a  blackboard  or  large  slate  and  white  or  yellow 
crayon.  When  the  eyes  are  fatigued  from  reading  or  writing 
they  find  the  blackboard  and  crayon  a  great  relief  from  the 
strain. 

There  are  certain  lessons  which  these  children  find  espe¬ 
cially  troublesome.  The  searching  for  the  names  of  places, 
rivers,  etc.,  on  the  maps,  and  drawing  maps  or  figures  that 
require  numerous  parallel  lines,  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
painful  tasks. 

There  is  another  habit  of  our  schools  which  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  occasion  to  deprecate.  I  allude  to  the  system  of 
term  examinations  in  vogue  in  many  schools  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  class  standing  of  the  pupils.  The 
procedure  calls  into  play  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  the 
ambition  of  the  pupils,  for  the  reason  that  their  promotion  is 
contingent  upon  their  ability  to  pass  it  successfully.  For  weeks 
before  the  expected  trial  the  hours  of  work  are  prolonged,  the 
rest  interfered  with,  the  child  becomes  nervous  and  irritable, 
and  the  tone  of  health  impaired.  The  eyes  often  suffer  seri- 
ously  under  the  baneful  influence  of  this  prolonged  strain.  I 
have  very  many  times  been  annoyed  and  disappointed  over 
the  almost  sudden  relapse  of  choroidal  disease,  in  patients 
under  observation,  often  with  an  increase  of  near-sight  indicat¬ 
ing  a  distention  of  the  eyeball,  brought  about  by  the  stress  of 
work  required  in  preparation  for  the  e.xamination  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  physician  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  educational  methods 
of  our  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  they  affect  injuriously  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  children.  When  this  results,  I 
submit  that  such  methods  should  be  .seriously  considered  by 
educators,  and  either  modified  or  abandoned. 

Samuel  D.  Risley. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  BILL. 


This  bill,  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Landtag  by  the 
Government,  and  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Liberal  party  and 
press  throughout  Germany,  has  attracted  unusual  attention 
because  of  its  attempt  to  enforce  religious  teaching  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  The  bill  is  a  most  comprehensive  one,  and  deals 
with  the  entire  organization  and  administration  of  elementary 
schools.  It  contains  194  sections  divided  into  nine  chapters. 

The  object  of  the  elementary  school  is  defined  to  be  the 
religious,  moral,  and  patriotic  development  of  the  young 
through  both  systematic  education  and  instruction  in  such 
branches  of  general  knowledge  and  such  practical  capacities 
as  are  necessary  for  intelligent  citizenship  (§  i).  There  must 
be  enough  schools  to  make  provision  for  all  children  of  school 
age  not  receiving  sufficient  instruction  elsewhere  (§  2).  Un¬ 
graded  schools  are  limited  to  80  pupils  ;  graded  schools  must 
not  have  more  than  70  pupils  in  a  class  (§  4).  The  curriculum 
includes  religion,  the  use  of  German  in  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing,  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry,  German  histor}', 
geography,  natural  science,  drawing,  singing,  and  physical 
training.  Girls  are  to  be  taught,  in  addition,  household  indus¬ 
tries  suited  to  women  (§  5).  The  specific  plan  of  study,  the 
opening  of  new  schools  and  classes,  etc.,  are  to  be  regulated  by 
the  government  president'  after  consultation  with  the  local 
school  authorities,  in  accordance  with  a  general  plan  prescribed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education.  A  new  order  of  study  in  relig¬ 
ious  subjects,  or  new  religious  text-books,  can  be  introduced 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  religious 
body  concerned  (§  6).  The  elementary  school  course  is  made 

'  Each  province  in  Prussia  is  divided  into  from  two  to  six  government  districts. 
At  the  head  of  each  of  these  districts  is  a  government  (Kegierung). 

The  government  president  is  the  presiding  officer  of  this  board.  He  has  also 
certain  powers  of  independent  action. 
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up  of  three  stages  or  grades  of  instruction  (§  7).  The  number 
of  hours  of  attendance  per  week  shall  be  from  18  to  22  for 
pupils  of  the  lowest  grade,  26  to  30  for  those  of  the  middle 
grade,  and  28  to  32  for  those  of  the  highest  grade  (§  8).  When 
the  number  of  children  to  a  teacher  is  more  than  80,  and  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  permit  the  enlargement  of  the  school  building 
or  the  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  the  local  authorities  may 
permit  the  teacher  to  divide  his  pupils  into  two  classes,  each 
to  attend  half  a  day  (§  12).  No  pupil  may  be  denied  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  school  of  his  district  because  of  the  religious  body 
to  which  he  belongs  (§  13), 

Sections  14  to  18  are  those  that  have  aroused  the  most 
determined  opposition.  They  are  as  follows: 

“§  14.  In  the  organization  of  elementary  schools,  sectarian 
considerations  are  to  be  regarded  as  far  as  possible.  As  a 
general  rule  every  child  shall  be  taught  by  a  teacher  of  his  own 
sect.  Except  in  places  where  there  is  already  a  different  school 
system,  new  elementary  schools  shall  be  organized  on  a  sec¬ 
tarian  basis  only.  The  existing  schools  remain  as  now  con¬ 
stituted,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  in  special  cases. 

“§  15-  When  it  happens  that  in  any  school  of  a  particular 
sect  there  are  more  than  thirty  children  of  some  one  other 
sect,  such  other  sect  being  one  of  those  recognized  by  the 
state,  the  government  president  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
commune,  establish  a  separate  elementary  school  for  such  30 
or  more  children  ;  in  case  the  number  of  such  children  exceeds 
60,  a  separate  school  for  them  must  be  established.  If  in  the 
former  case  the  consent  of  the  commune  is  withheld,  that  of 
the  circle  committee  {Krcis  Aussc/iuss)  in  rural  districts,  or  that 
of  the  district  committee  in  cities  and  towns,  will  suffice. 

“§i6.  All  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  that  sect  to  which  the  children  receiving  this 
instruction  belong. 

“§  17.  It  is  fundamental  that  no  child  who  belongs  to  one 
of  the  religious  sects  recognized  by  the  state,  shall  be  without 
religious  instruction  from  a  teacher  of  his  own  sect.  Children 
who  belong  to  one  of  the  sects  recognized  by  the  state  are 
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allowed  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  a  teacher  of  another 
sect  only  when  a  request  is  made  by  the  parents  or  other  legal 
representatives.  When  children  of  several  state-recognized 
sects  are  in  attendance  at  the  same  school,  separate  religious 
instruction  is  to  be  provided,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  sect,  if  they  are  more  than  fifteen  in  number. 
Children  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  state-recognized 
sects,  are  to  receive  the  religious  instruction  of  the  school  in 
which  they  are  enrolled,  unless  excused  by  the  government 
president.  The  government  president  is  required  to  give  such 
an  excuse  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  received  from  the  proper 
organs  of  the  sect  concerned,  and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  already  receiving  religious  instruction  in  accord  with 
their  confession,  from  a  teacher  trained  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  sect,  and  in  other  respects  capable.  In  sectarian  schools, 
no  teachers  are  to  be  employed  save  such  as  belong  to  the  sect 
concerned.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tors  appointed  to  teach  children  of  a  second  sect.  Where  the 
increase  of  the  teaching  force  will  be  accompanied  with  serious 
difficulties  and  expense,  these  latter  teachers  may,  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  and  after  a  hearing  by  the  school  board,  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  give  instruction  in  subjects  having  no  religious  bearing. 

“§l8.  The  several  religious  sects  shall  supervise  the  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  Only  such  teachers 
shall  be  permitted  to  give  religious  instruction  as  are  officially 
certified  to  be  competent  to  do  so.  The  minister  or  other 
church  official  who  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
religious  instruction  by  his  sect,  is  entitled  to  be  present 
when  religious  instruction  is  given,  to  convince  himself,  by 
questioning,  that  the  instruction  is  proper  in  character,  and 
that  the  pupils  are  making  progress,  to  correct  the  teacher  in 
matters  of  fact  after  the  exercise,  and  to  assist  him  with  coun¬ 
sel  and  instruction.  The  higher  ecclesiastical  boards,  with 
the  approval  of  the  government  president,  shall  have  the 
right  to  intrust  the  religious  instruction,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  a  local  minister.  No  expense  shall  fall  upon  the  com¬ 
mune  in  consequence  of  this  provision.  In  the  case  of  Evan- 
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gelical  or  Catholic  religious  teaching,  the  pastors,  when  no  other 
person  is  designated  by  the  higher  ecclesiastical  board,  shall  be 
legally  authorized  to  give  the  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  lying  within  his  parish.  When  there  are  several  pastors 
of  the  same  sect  in  one  district,  the  senior  pastor  shall  be  so 
charged.  When  any  religious  teacher  has  disturbed  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  school,  his  permission  to  visit  the  school 
may  be  revoked.  This  revocation  takes  place  by  an  order  of 
the  government  president,  after  consultation  with  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  boards,  or  with  the  proper  representatives  of  the 
sect  concerned.  In  this  order  the  facts  on  which  the  action  is 
based  are  to  be  stated.”  The  school  vacation  shall  not  extend 
over  more  than  nine  weeks  a  year.  The  local  authorities  shall 
determine  when  vacations  begin  and  end  (§  19).  School  dis¬ 
cipline  shall  not  exceed  the  legally  recognized  limits  of  parental 
discipline  (§20).  The  school  buildings  must  conform  to  these 
regulations:  (i)  As  a  rule  every  school  must  occupy  a  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own  ;  (2)  as  a  rule  the  building  shall  provide  a 
separate  room  for  each  class ;  (3)  hygienic  rules  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  locating  the  schoolhouse  and  its  outbuildings,  and  in 
ventilating,  heating,  etc.;  (4)  living  apartments  for  the  teacher 
should  be  provided  in  connection  with  every  school  (§  22). 
The  collection  of  any  tuition  fee  from  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  is  forbidden.  This  rule  is  not  applicable  to  pupils 
attending  a  school  other  than  in  their  own  locality  (§  36). 

Every  child  must  receive  the  instruction  prescribed  for  the 
elementary  school  course  (§75).  The  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  extends  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  year  (§§  76,  77).  Children  who  are  deaf 
mutes  or  blind  are  only  subject  to  the  compulsory  law  where 
special  institutions  are  provided  for  their  education.  Deaf 
mutes  must  remain  under  instruction  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  year  (§  79).  Children  who  are  in  attendance  upon 
another  public  school,  or  upon  a  private  school,  or  who  are 
taught  at  home  at  least  the  minimum  prescribed  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  course,  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the  public 
elementary  school.  The  fact  that  one’s  children  do  not  attend 
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the  public  elementary  school  is  not  a  ground  for  exemption 
from  the  school  tax  (§  80).  Private  instruction,  when  offered 
as  equivalent  to  the  public  school  course,  must  be  given  by 
a  person  who  has  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  that  he  possesses  the  necessary  liberal  and  technical 
training,  and  that  his  character  is  good  (§  81).  The  local  au¬ 
thorities  are  empowered  to  deal  with  truancy  (§  84),  and  those 
parents  or  guardians  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school 
are  punishable  with  a  light  fine  and  short  imprisonment  (§  86). 
Employers  of  labor  who  engage  the  services  of  children  of 
school  age,  and  employ  them  during  school  hours,  are  punish¬ 
able  with  a  considerable  fine,  and  possibly  imprisonment  for 
fourteen  days  (§  88). 

The  state  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  professional  prep¬ 
aration  of  elementary  school  teachers  by  founding  and  con¬ 
ducting  teachers’  seminaries  (§  104).  These  seminaries  are  to 
be  on  a  sectarian  basis  ;  all  of  the  teachers  employed  must 
be  members  of  the  sect  to  which  the  seminary  belongs  (§105). 
Their  curriculum,  as  a  rule,  extends  over  three  years  (§  106). 
Every  such  seminary  must  have  attached  to  it  a  practice 
school  where  the  students  may  observe  and  study  the  conduct 
of  ungraded  and  graded  schools  and  also  serve  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  teaching  under  proper  supervision  (§  108).  No  person 
may  be  appointed  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  who  has 
not  passed  an  examination  ;  in  this  examination  the  religious 
authorities  are  to  participate.  No  certificate  of  capacity  to 
give  religious  instruction  shall  be  issued  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  religious  authorities  (§§  in,  112).  A  definitive 
appointment  as  teacher  can  only  be  made  after  at  least 
four  years’  practical  experience  (§  1 13).  When  any  element¬ 
ary  school  teacher  shall,  after  not  less  than  ten  years 
of  service,  be  incapacitated  in  mind  or  body,  he  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  pension.  A  teacher  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  and  has  been  ten  years  in  service,  is  entitled 
to  a  pension  ipso  facto  (§  155). 

This  law  shall  take  effect  on  April  i,  1893  (§  192). 

Columbia  College.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

New  York. 


THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 


The  office  of  college  president  has  attracted  in  recent  years 
an  unusual  amount  of  public  notice.  The  resignations  and 
elections  of  college  presidents  have  been  many,  and  the  dec¬ 
lination  of  elections  has  been  almost, as  frequent  as  their 
acceptance.  Never  has  there  been  a  period  when  the  office  of 
the  chief  executive  of  our  colleges  has  drawn  to  itself  so  much 
attention.  This  attention  need  not  be  very  profound,  or 
greatly  prolonged,  to  reveal  several  somewhat  important  facts 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  administration  of  this  office.  It 
soon  becomes  evident  that  the  recent  history  of  our  colleges 
is  distinguished  by  the  comparative  lack  of  success  in  admin¬ 
istration.  Conspicuous  failure  is  not  common  ;  conspicuous 
success  is  not  infrequent:  but  that  measure  of  failure  and  that 
measure  of  success  which  are  equally  removed  from  either  ex¬ 
treme  are  both  common  and  frequent.  The  success  of  the 
administration  may  be  limited  to  one  sphere  of  college  life  or 
may  extend  to  all ;  and  the  failure  may  be  likewise  narrow  or 
wide  in  its  scope.  Yet  constant  and  comparative  failure  in 
one  great  respect  is  usually  sufficient  to  terminate,  after  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  tenure  of  the  office.  One  college  president, 
learned,  able,  and  distinguished,  retired  because  of  unpopu¬ 
larity  with  the  students.  Another,  also  learned  and  able  as 
well  as  famous,  retired  because  of  unpopularity  with  the  grad¬ 
uates.  Yet  another  resigned  by  reason  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  several  of  the  trustees.  A  fourth,  failing  to  secure 
the  personal  respect  of  the  students,  though  most  worthy 
of  it,  saw  fit  to  make  way  for  a  successor.  Long  might  be 
made  the  list  of  those  who  have  withdrawn  from  this  most 
honorable  position  by  reason  of  some  one  defect  in  their 
administration. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  this  position  demands  not  only 
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great  ability,  but  ability  of  such  variety  as  to  render  emi¬ 
nent  success  in  holding  it  a  cause  of  much  greater  wonder  than 
ordinary  failure.  For  the  college  president  represents  at  least 
four  definite,  distinct,  and  important  relations.  He  holds,  in 
the  first  place,  a  relation  to  the  governing  boards,  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  or  overseers  or  corporation,  as  these  boards  are  named  in 
different  institutions.  In  the  proper  legal  sense  he  is  their 
agent ;  elected  by  them,  he  is  to  do  their  bidding  and  to  report 
his  doings  at  their  tribunal.  To  them  he  is  directly  responsi¬ 
ble,  and  with  them  rests  the  continuance  or  the  termination  of 
his  official  tenure.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  part  as  a 
matter  of  propriety,  they  are  his  agents,  and  do  his  bidding. 
He  has  usually,  and  ought  to  have,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
needs  of  the  college  far  more  intimate  than  the  very  best- 
informed  trustee  can  possess.  He,  not  they,  is  to  make  plans 
which  they  are  to  approve.  He,  not  they,  is  to  suggest  schemes 
which  they  are  to  aid  him  in  executing.  He,  not  they,  is  to 
introduce  college  reforms  and'point  out  ways  and  means  of 
replenishing  the  college  exchequer.  At  once  he  is  thus  master 
and  servant,  ruler  and  subject,  principal  and  agent.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  to  unite  these  opposite  functions,  and  to  perform 
them  honestly  and  efficiently,  is  very  difficult.  I  know  of  an 
instance  in  which  a  college  president  whose  long  and  success¬ 
ful  term  gave  him  assurance  of  the  compliance  of  the  official 
boards  with  his  recommendations,  suddenly  found  himself  un¬ 
der  their  fire  for  certain  ill-timed  criticisms.  Into  similar  exi¬ 
gencies  every  president  is  constantly  in  peril  of  falling.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  never  to  incur  this  danger  is  not  complimen¬ 
tary  to  a  man’s  intellectual  force  or  freshness. 

But  not  only  to  the  governing  boards  does  the  president 
bear  this  involved  relation,  he  also  holds  a  relation,  more  con¬ 
stant  and  intimate,  with  the  professors  and  instructors  compos¬ 
ing  the  customary  faculty.  This  relation  is  also  of  a  double  char¬ 
acter.  The  president  of  a  college  is  president  of  the  faculty. 
He  is  not  that  faculty,  but  he  represents  and  declares  the  will 
of  that  faculty.  Their  will  is  his  official  will ;  their  votes  he 
is  supposed  to  execute.  He  is  their  agent  and  factor,  not  their 
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sovereign.  But  holding  his  official  trust  with  solicitude,  and 
knowing  his  influence  with  the  superior  boards,  he  is  prone  to 
look  on  himself  as  a  monarch.  Are  not  presidents  of  well- 
known  colleges  charged  with  this  imperialism  ?  And  have  not 
the  faculties  so  rebelled  against  such  alleged  monarchical 
methods  as  well-nigh  to  expel  the  sovereign  ?  Happily,  human 
nature  usually  adjusts  itself  to  exigencies;  and  the  difficulties 
of  this  sort  are  not  common.  A  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
/.  e.,  common  sense,  guides  a  president  safely  through  such 
perils. 

A  third  relation  which  the  college  president  holds  is  more 
prolific  of  danger  ;  it  is  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  students. 
For  the  sake  of  both  parties  this  relation  should  be  as  inti¬ 
mate  as  possible.  For  the  sake  of  the  students  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  Christian  influence  of  one  their  superior  should  be 
as  potent  a  factor  as  possible  in  the  formation  of  character; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  president  he  should  constantly  receive 
light  as  to  the  improvement  of  administrative  and  educational 
methods.  In  the  large  college  this  intimacy  is  most  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  of  attainment;  but  in  the  small  colleges  it  can 
easily  be  secured.  If  the  paternal  system  of  college  govern¬ 
ment  is  no  longer  practicable,  yet  the  president  should  in  cer¬ 
tain  respects  be  worthy  of  being  a  father  to  his  “  boys.”  In  a 
personal  interest  and  regard  for  each,  in  a  willingness  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  comfort  for  their  welfare,  in  an  evident  desire  to  make 
their  good  the  immediate  purpose  of  his  work,  he  may  be  well 
looked  upon  as  a  father.  The  late  Professor  Atwater  was 
known  by  the  men  at  Princeton  as  “  Dad.”  It  was  a  doctorate 
of  which  any  college  officer  might  well  be  proud.  Of  him  it 
was  often  said  by  his  students,  ”  Dad  is  the  squarest  man  in 
the  faculty  ” — a  compliment  which  would  deserve  to  brighten 
the  laurels  of  the  most  distinguished  professor.  And  yet  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  make  this  relation  of  quite  a  different 
sort.  College  .students  are  by  no  means  always  worthy  of  re¬ 
spect.  College  presidents  do  not  always  seem  to  the  .students 
worthy  of  respect,  however  worthy  they  in  fact  may  be.  The 
president  represents  to  the  students  interests  which  they  are 
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inclined  to  regard  as  antagonistic  to  their  own.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  their  master  and  governor,  the  one  who  wishes  to 
make  their  pleasures  few  and  their  work  great,  and  the  despot 
w'ho  curtails  their  liberties.  Even  if  the  occasion  be  slight 
and  the  right  wholly  on  his  side,  as  it  usually  is,  antagonisms 
are  constantly  fostered.  To  make  the  occasions  of  such  dif¬ 
ferences  as  slight  and  as  few  as  possible,  and  to  impress  his 
students  with  his  supreme  desire  to  treat  them  honestly  and 
squarely,  may  well  be  one  aim  of  a  college  administration. 
If  by  methods  arbitrary  and  severe,  or  by  methods  of  apparent 
compliance  and  real  opposition,  the  attempt  is  made  to  govern 
students,  the  administration,  though  of  several  years’  continu¬ 
ance,  is  foreordained  to  failure. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  college  holds  a  relation 
not  simply  to  his  own  immediate  environment  of  corporation, 
faculty,  and  students,  but  also  to  the  general  public.  It  may 
well  be  said  that  if  this  narrower  threefold  relation  is  satis¬ 
factory,  no  concern  need  be  felt  as  to  the  larger  one.  This  is 
true  :  yet  the  relation  a  college  president  bears  to  the  public 
is  one  distinct  and  separate  in  itself.  The  college  certainly 
bears  an  important  relation  to  the  community,  and  this  rela¬ 
tion  the  president  represents.  If  he  is  regarded  with  great  re¬ 
spect  by  the  community,  as  he  usually  is,  the  college  also  is 
honored  ;  if  for  any  reason  he  fails  to  command  this  respect, 
the  college  also  suffers.  The  association  of  his  name  with 
anti-Christian  schemes  or  doctrines  injures  his  influence  and 
the  power  of  his  college  with  the  Christian  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  :  or  his  participation  in  strongly  partisan  movements 
in  politics  is  liable  to  lessen  his  reputation  for  soberminded¬ 
ness.  The  importance  of  this  public  relation  some  governing 
boards  are  prone  to  emphasize.  I  know  of  a  gentleman,  lately 
chosen  to  the  presidency  of  a  famous  college,  who  was  told  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  one  large  part  of 
his  work  the  first  year  would  be  to  represent  the  college  before 
the  churches  and  the  people  of  the  State.  The  chairman  felt 
that  the  former  president  had  failed  in  this  feature  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  Twenty  years  or  more  ago,  a  conference  of 
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■Congregational  ministers  of  Maine  passed  a  resolution  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  president  of  Bovvdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  Ur.  Woods,  to  withdraw.  President  Woods  had,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  political  and  other  sentiments,  alienated  himself 
from  the  sympathy  of  many  people  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Such  alienations  are  not  uncommon ;  and  by  reason  of  them 
the  sphere  of  the  usefulness  of  a  college  is  always  limited. 

These  manifold  and  diverse  relations  may  perhaps  seem  to 
suggest  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  certain  college  administra¬ 
tions  in  these  last  years.  To  succeed  in  the  performance  of 
tasks  so  various  demands  a  versatility  of  great  talents  which 
many  mortals  do  not  possess.  And  in  view  of  the  customary 
duties  of  the  president  as  professor  of  philosophy,  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  wonder  that  success  is  so  common  and  failure 
so  infrequent. 

The  general  lesson  of  the  recent  experience  in  college  ad¬ 
ministration  is  that  the  work  of  the  president  should  be  made 
as  definite  as  possible.  His  duties  should  be,  for  his  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  all  concerned,  defined  as  accurately  as  their 
nature  allows.  If  he  is  to  aid  in  the  endeavor  for  an  increase 
of  endowment,  if  he  is  to  be  a  police  officer  for  the  students, 
if  he  is  to  secure  new  professors  and  to  plan  new  courses  of 
study — whatever  he  is  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
should  be  clearly  understood.  Knowing  his  work,  his  success 
in  its  doing  is  the  more  assured.  But  with  all  the  definiteness 
of  definition  possible,  the  work  of  the  president  must  to  a 
large  degree  remain  indefinite,  and  his  relations  as  diverse  as 
they  are  certainly  important. 

Charles  F.  Thwing. 

A DELBERT  COLLEGE, 

Cleveland,  O. 


VI. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CONTROVERSY  ABOUT 
EDUCATION. 

A  REPLY, 

After  perusing  Mr.  Mooney’s  article  under  the  above  title 
in  the  March  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  my  first 
thought  was  to  make  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  fair-mind¬ 
edness  of  its  readers,  and  refer  them  to  my  three  pamphlets, 
Education,  to  whom  does  it  belong?  Rejoinder  to  Critics, 
Rejoinder  to  the  Civilth  Cattolica.  The  following  reasons 
inclined  me  to  that  resolution  :  {a)  It  is  plain  that  the 

article  of  Mr.  Mooney  is  directed  against  the  move  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ireland  in  Minnesota  more  than  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples  expounded  in  my  work.  Now  the  courageous  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  St,  Paul  stands  high  above  such  attacks  as  this  one, 
and  can  well  afford  to  disregard  it.  {b)  Mr.  Mooney’s  manner 
abounds  in  personalities.  My  nationality,  my  recent  coming 
to  the  United  States,  and  other  facts  private  to  myself 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  mind.  Setting  up  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  theologian,  a  moralist,  he  reads  me  lessons  of  logic, 
orthodoxy,  and  especially  of  humility  and  modesty.  Then  he 
is  very  curious  to  know  who  are  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  at 
whose  request  I  wrote,  and  ventures  guesses  thereon.  The 
readers  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  are  not  used,  I  dare 
say,  to  this  method  of  controversy.  Going  over  its  files,  I  find 
that  principles,  not  persons,  have  always  been  dealt  with  in  its 
pages,  (c)  Putting  aside  personalities,  there  is  in  the  article  no 
new  consideration,  no  objection  that  has  not  been  refuted  in  my 
two  Rejoinders.  It  is  simply  a  rehash  of  what  has  been  written 
on  the  question  by  Fathers  Holaind,  Higgins,  Brandi,  and 
others  in  the  Catholic  press. 

However,  to  answer  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Educational  Review,  and  also  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
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I  can,  a  question  clear  enough  in  its  nature  from  being  en¬ 
tangled  and  darkened  by  petty  tricks,  I  resolved,  on  second 
thought,  to  present  the  following  observations:  {a)  My  pur¬ 
pose  in  what  I  wrote  was  not  to  prove  that  education  should 
be  religious.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  should  be.  The 
Holy  See  and  the  Episcopate  the  world  over  have  settled  that 
point.  How  far  the  principle  of  religion  in  schools  can  be 
applied  in  practice  in  different  countries,  how  far  compromises 
and  special  arrangements  with  the  civil  powers  may  be  neces¬ 
sitated  by  circumstances,  is  a  question  that  I  did  not  propose 
to  treat  either.  That  is  a  matter  of  practical  administration 
that  belongs  entirely  to  the  governing  bodies  or  men  in  the 
Church.  Therefore,  all  that  Mr.  Mooney  goes  to  the  trouble 
to  give  his  readers  on  pp.  237-38,  246-47,  is,  so  far  as  my  purpose 
goes,  absolutely  irrelevant,  and,  as  far  as  the  governing  powers 
in  the  Church  are  concerned^  absolutely  irreverent.  Mr. 
Mooney  must  settle  with  his  own  conscience  on  this  score. 

I  may  enable  him  to  make  his  examination  by  referring  him  to 
various  letters  of  Leo  XHI.  on  the  respect  due  the  actions  of 
Bishops  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  Catholic  laymen  and  jour¬ 
nalists,  notably  to  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  1885, 
and  another  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  1888.  Mr.  Mooney 
may  find  these  in  any  collection  of  the  Acts  of  the  present 
Pope,  or  in  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Mirror  of  February  27, 
1892. 

ip)  What  I  meant  was  to  make  an  exposition  from  a 
Catholic  standpoint  of  the  right,  duty,  authority,  liberty, 
in  education.  Mr.  Mooney  says  that  my  teaching  on  these 
points  is  not  in  accord  with  that  of  Popes  and  Coun¬ 
cils.  Mr.  Mooney  is  challenged  to  cite  one  pontifical  or  con¬ 
ciliar  text  that  is  opposed  to  what  I  have  written.  I  intended 
that  my  exposition  should  be  purely  abstract ;  that  is,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  circumstances  of  time  and  country.  To  do  this 
there  is  no  need  that  one  should  be  born  in  America,  or 
should  have  lived  here  thirty-five  years.  I  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  between  the  principles  and  the  application  of  the 
principles,  repeating,  time  and  again,  that  it  was  not  my  pur- 
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pose  to  state  how,  and  how  far,  the  principles  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  business  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  That  the  application  has  varied 
with  times  and  countries,  Mr.  Mooney  can  very  easily  find  out 
by  consulting  concordats  and  other  pontifical  acts.  If  my 
principles  were  admitted,  thinks  Mr.  Mooney,  all  parochical 
schools  should  have  to  be  transformed  into  State  schools,  as 
they  are  organized  in  this  country.  Mr.  Mooney  either  is  un¬ 
able  to  understand  a  question  of  right,  or  he  is  malicious.  I 
have  asserted  until  I  am  tired  that  no  system  of  schools  can  be 
accepted  by  us  Catholics  in  which  religion  has  not  its  place  ; 
that  the  Church  has  the  right  and  it  is  her  duty  to  found  schools 
for  her  members;  that  she  has  the  right  to  inspect,  as  far  as 
faith  and  morals  are  concerned,  schools  of  every  kind,  public 
and  private,  in  which  Catholic  children  are  trained.  There¬ 
fore,  I  hold  no  such  opinion  as  Mr.  Mooney  attributes  to  me. 
Nor  does  such  conclusion  cqme  of  itself  from  my  teaching; 
since,  the  principle  of  religion  in  education  admitted,  the 
Church  has  variously  applied  it,  according  to  times  and  places, 
without  adopting  irreligious,  agnostic,  atheistic  State  schools 
as  the  only  alternative  to  strictly  parochial  schools.  There  are 
gradations  and  choices  between  parochial  schools  and  godless 
State  schools.  The  history  of  Catholic  education  proves  that. 
To  recognize,  therefore,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  State  has,  con¬ 
currently  with  the  Church,  rights  in  education,  is  not  by  any 
means  to  recognize  that  the  Church  schools  must  yield  up  their 
religious  features,  and  become  godless  schools  in  a  country 
that  admits  liberty  of  worship.  For  further  information  on 
this  point,  I  refer  the  reader  to  p.  34  of  my  Rejoinder  to 
Critics.  * 

(f)  I  have  used  the  word  “  education  ”  in  its  commonly 
accepted  sense,  to  designate  the  work  done  in  schools.  The 
Latin  ediicatio  means  institntio  et  disciplina  ptierilis,  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  training  of  youth.  Modern  languages  have  borrowed 
the  word  from  the  Latin,  and  have  preserved  its  primary  mean¬ 
ing.  In  English,  “  education,”  according  to  the  Century  Dic- 
'  Baltimore,  iSg2. 
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tionary,  is“  the  imparting  or  acquisition  of  knowledge,  mental 
and  moral  training,  cultivation  of  the  mind,  feelings,  and 
manners.”  Publicists  and  writers  on  political  subjects  use  the 
word  in  this  sense.  England  gives  us  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  The  United  States  has  a  Bureau  of  Education.  Litera- 
teurs  and  philosophers  give  the  word  this  same  meaning,  as  for 
instance,  Newman  and  Manning  and  the  contributors  to  the 
Educational  Review.  The  editor  of  the  Catholic  Worldy 
no  less  a  scholar  than  Mr.  Mooney,  writes:*  “  Dr.  Bouquillon 
has  been  blamed  for  confusing  two  distinct  things,  teaching 
and  education,  and  urging  arguments,  whicli  avail  only  for  the 

right  to  teach,  in  favor  of  the  right  to  educate . Dr. 

Bouquillon  defends  his  use  of  the  term  education  by  referring 
to  a  wider  and  more  general  sense  which  it  commonly  receives. 
We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  the  explanation  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  instruction  and  education.  They  are  not  indeed 
synonymous,  but  neither  are  they  in  logical  opposition. 
Education  has  a  wider  sense  than  instruction  and  includes  it 
within  its  proper  scope.  It  is  the  development  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  human  subject,  especially  the 
rational  part  of  it,  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  will,  or  as  com¬ 
mon  usage  has  it,  the  heart.  Instruction,  or  teaching,  is  prop¬ 
erly  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  and  has  as  much  to  do  with 
forming  the  religious  and  moral  character  as  with  perfecting 
intellect  and  reason.  We  do  not  call  an  illiterate  saint  an 
educated  man  or  a  wicked  scholar  uneducated.”  In  the 
French  language  education  means  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man.  Fdnelon  has  written 
a  well-known  book  on  The  Education  of  Girls.  Mgr.  Dupan- 
loup  has  written  three  volumes  on  Education  and  one  on  Higher 
Intellectual  Education.  Pursue  the  study  of  the  word  in  other 
modern  languages,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.,  and  the  same  com¬ 
mon  usage  will  be  found.  The  fact  is,  the  question  is  one 
of  usage  merely,  and  I  think  the  usage  is  to  apply  the  term 
education  to  the  whole  work  of  the  schoolroom  ;  it  is  in  this 
sense  we  all  use  the  word.  In  the  work  of  the  schoolroom* 

’  February,  1892,  p.  736. 
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state  and  Church  are  concurrent  and  parallel  workers.  I  am 
right,  therefore,  in  saying  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  concur 
with  the  Church  in  education,  or  simply  to  educate.  This  is  a 
point  of  small  importance,  and  if  I  insist  on  it,  it  is  because 
critics  have  attacked  me  more  on  this  than  on  any  other.  Not 
having  much  to  oppose  to  principles,  they  carry  on  a  rattling 
warfare  about  words,  and,  under  cover  of  the  dust  they  raise, 
deceive  the  unwary  into  the  belief  that  they  have  demolished 
the  enemy’s  works. 

{d^  My  notion  of  the  state,  its  rights  and  duties  comes  to 
me  from  Saint  Thomas,  Suarez,  Leo.  XIII.  The  references  and 
some  of  the  more  important  texts  are  to  be  found  in  Re¬ 
joinder  to  Critics,  pp.  15,  16,  and  in  Rejoinder  to  the  Civilta, 
pp.  15,  16.  Mr.  jMooney  says  that  my  idea  of  the  state  is 
socialistic.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  knows  what  is  the 
socialistic  concept  of  the  state.  At  any  rate,  I  am  willing  to 
be  a  socialist  after  the  stripe  of  the  two  great  theologians 
named  and  Leo  XIII. 

ie)  The  state  has  a  right,  which  is  its  own,  inherent  in  its 
very  nature  and  make-up,  to  educate,  that  is,  to  found  and 
manage  schools.  The  right  is  not  absolute,  not  unlimited,  not 
exclusive ;  yet  it  is  a  real  right  proper  to  the  state.  I  say 
then,  the  state  has  a  right  to  found  and  manage  schools,  be- 
cause  it  must  care  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  people.  It  must  care  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  people,  because  it  must  secure  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Theologians,  philosophers, 
and  publicists  have  reasoned  thus  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  reasoning  I  have  made  use  of,  starting  from  this  gen¬ 
eral  principle:  that  the  state,  in  view  of  the  common  good, may 
employ  all  means,  temporal  or  secular  in  their  nature,  that 
conflict  with  “  no  right  of  the  individual.”  By  that  clause, 
“  temporal  means  that  wound  no  right  of  the  individual,” 
I  forestalled  all  objections.  So  I  thought.  How  I  did  mis¬ 
take  !  From  all  sides  they  cried  out  to  me  that,  in  virtue  of 
my  principle,  the  state  might  force  me  to  marry,  choose  my 
wife  for  me,  insist  on  my  taking  a  blonde  because  I  am  of  a 
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dark  complexion,  and  crossings  are  best  ;  that  the  state  might 
step  in,  become  the  proprietor  of  my  wealth,  administer  it 
for  me,  and  bid  me  just  sit  down  and  rest !  Yes,  so  they  cried 
out  in  chorus,  forgetting,  good  people,  that  these  were  primary 
rights  of  the  individual,  that  they  were  trampling  on  in  their 
spasm  of  fear. 

(/)  In  my  first  pamphlet  I  named  a  certain  number  of 
Catholic  writers  who  held  with  me.  References  were  given. 
There  was  just  one  mistake,  95  for  96,  in  one  of  the  references. 
Mr.  Mooney  makes  much  of  that.  The  two  Rejoinders  added 
the  principal  texts,  and  the  mistake,  95  for  96,  was  corrected. 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  them.  I  ask  one  favor.  Let  not 
the  reader  attribute  to  me  notions  on  the  state’s  right  to  edu¬ 
cate  different  from  those  I  have  expressed.  How  it  comes  I 
know  not,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  explanations,  readers  like  Mr. 
Mooney  (has  he  read  me  ?  I  doubt  it)  have  turned  my  opin- 
ions  into  a  monster. 

Informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademptum. 

and  then,  like  the  boy  heroes  of  our  nursery  tales,  have 
bravely  set  out  to  slay  it.  What,  say  they,  have  you 
not  asserted  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  educate — a 
special,  a  proper  right?  Well,  then,  is  not  such  a  right  de¬ 
structive  of  any  other  right  ?  Has  not  the  state  the  only  right  ? 
Must  not  all  schools,  according  to  you,  be  made  public  schools? 
From  my  assertion  of  the  state’s  right  to  educate  follows,  not 
your  conclusion,  that  the  state  must  absorb  all  schools;  but 
my  conclusion,  that  state  and  Church,  which  also  has  the  right 
to  educate,  should  concur  harmoniously  in  the  work  of  the 
schools.’ 

(^)  Not  only  has  the  state  the  right  to  found  and  manage 
schools,  but  also  to  exact  and  enforce  a  minimum  of  education. 

•  “  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  skirmishing  criticism,  of  what  the 
illustrious  Jesuit  Father  de  Smet  calls  “  the  tactical  craft  that  strives  to  take  the 
discussion  from  the  main  field  of  the  contest  and  bring  it  to  a  corner.”  together  with 
suggestions  of  arri^re  pensCe  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  real  gist  and  purpose 
of  the  contention  has  been  to  put  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  defense  of  the  right  of  the  state 
to  educate  into  a  false  perspective.  The  impression  has  been  produced  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  that  state  authority  has  been  so  presented  as  to  diminish  or  exclude 
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This  latter  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  state’s  just  powers, 
and  is  in  no  way  contrary  to  Catholic  teaching.  I  say  the 
state,  strictly  speaking,  has  this  right.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
state  should  exercise  the  right  regardless  of  circumstances,  nor 
do  I  undertake  to  say  what  circumstances  justify  the  exercise 
of  the  right.  I  refer  the  reader  for  further  exposition  to  Re¬ 
joinder  to  the  Civilth,  p.  22  and  following. 

{h)  The  state,  then,  has  a  certain  right,  duty,  and  authority 
in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  The  state  is  not  the  only  one 
that  can  give  education;  the  state  cannot  give  all  education; 
not  even  the  first  and  principal  part  of  education  falls  to  the 
state.  Education  is  a  concern  in  which  the  state  has  its  place 
and  work. 

On  the  parent  rests  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  child’s 
education.  It  is  the  parent’s  sacred  duty  to  give  the  child  the 
education  that  befits  his  eternal  and  his  earthly  destiny.  The 
Church  can  coerce  the  parent. to  give  the  education  that  fits 
the  child  for  his  eternal  destiny,  the  State  can  coerce  the  parent 
to  give  the  child  the  education  that  fits  him  for  his  earthly 
destiny.  If  the  parent  does  this  work  himself,  well  and  good. 
If  the  parent  does  not  undertake  personally  the  business  of 
educating  his  child,  he  looks  about  for  someone  else  to  do  it 
for  him  ;  and  he  has  a  right,  a  sacred  right,  to  make  the  choice, 
according  to  his  own  conscience  under  the  light  of  divine  law, 
of  the  educational  agent  to  whom  he  will  intrust  the  work 
which  is  his  own,  but  which  he  is  not  able  or  not  willing  to 
undertake  and  superintend  personally.  Now  (i),  the  agent  he 
selects  may  be  a  tutor,  an  individual  he  brings  into  his  house¬ 
hold  and  sets  over  his  child  to  educate  him.  (2).  The  agent 
may  be  a  school  set  up  by  some  one  teacher,  or  by  a  corpora- 
tion  whose  corporate  business  is  education.  Individuals  and 
corporations  may  set  up  schools,  and  undertake  the  education 
of  the  children  sent  to  them,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 

parental  and  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  to  vindicate  the  neutral  system  of  public  school 
education  against  the  judgment  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  the  bishops  have  pro¬ 
nounced  in  respect  to  the  education  of  Catholic  young  people.  Dr.  Bouquillon’s 
pamphlet  not  only  gave  no  occasion  to  such  a  misinterpretation,  but  positively  and 
explicitly  excluded  it.” — The  Catholic  IVerld,  February,  1893,  pp.  736,  737. 
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Church  as  to  the  religious  education  of  the  children,  and  they 
are  subject  in  various  ways  to  the  state  as  to  secular  educa¬ 
tion.  Thus,  to  name  only  a  few  instances,  the  state  may 
exact  from  those  individuals  and  corporations,  tests  of  their 
capacity  as  teachers,  and  may  demand  that  they  impart 
to  their  pupils  at  least  a  minimum  of  knowledge.  (3).  The 
agent,  selected  by  the  parent,  may  be  the  Church’s  ministers, 
who  have  set  up  schools  to  which  they  invite  the  parents  to 
send  their  children.  The  Church  may  force  parents,  who  are 
members  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  to  use  its  schools  and  no 
other,  if  the  Church  fears  that  all  other  schools  would  injure 
the  children’s  highest  interests,  Christian  faith  and  eternal  sal¬ 
vation.  But  those  schools  of  the  Church  to  which  Catholic 
parents  are  invited,  nay — at  times  and  in  certain  countries — 
commanded,  to  intrust  their  children,  do  not  entirely  escape 
the  control  of  the  state.  The  state  may  exact  that  they,  too, 
teach  a  certain  minimum.  It  may  even  compel  the  teaching 
of  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
country  render  necessary  to  the  state’s  well-being,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  the  English  language  in  this  country.  And  certainly  the 
civil  power  in  the  United  States  would  have  the  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  work  of  Church  schools,  if  it  were  plain  that  any  of 
them  (I  argue  from  a  supposition)  was  teaching  anarchism  or 
Cajsarism  to  the  children  confided  to  it.  (4).  The  agent  se¬ 
lected  by  the  parents  may  be  the  state  itself,  which,  just  like 
individuals,  private  corporations,  or  the  Church,  has  set  up  and 
manages  schools.  These  state  schools  are  subject  to  the 
Church  authorities,  as  far  as  the  religious  education  of  the  child 
goes,  for  the  Church,  not  the  state,  has  the  mission  tp  teach 
religion.  These  state  schools  have,  in  secular  education,  no 
more  authority  over  the  children  intrusted  to  them  than  the 
schools  of  individuals,  corporations,  or  the  Church.  The  state, 
as  state,  has  over  all  schools  private  and  public,  and  over  parents 
themselves,  the  authority  specified  in  the  foregoing  sections. 
The  state,  as  a  school  manager  and  teacher,  has  no  more  rights 
over  parents  and  children  than  any  other  school  teacher  and 
manager.  All  should  consult  and  respect  the  wishes  and 
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interests  of  parent  and  child,  for  it  is  the  parent  that  bears  be¬ 
fore  God  the  responsibility  for  the  child.  Corporations,  state, 
Church,  as  school  teachers,  have  no  other  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  secular  instruction  than  to  give  the  child  that  educa¬ 
tion  which  the  parent,  guided  by  conscience,  divine  law,  and 
just  human  law,  demands  for  his  child. 

All  this,  I  think,  is  plain.  Now,  what  I  undertook  to  show 
in  my  pamphlet  was  that  parent,  individuals.  Church,  state, 
may,  if  they  find  it  necessary  or  convenient,  be  school  teachers 
and  managers ;  that  the  parent  may  teach  his  child  directly  if 
he  chooses,  and  thus  be  his  own  agent  in  his  child’s  education  ; 
that  individuals  and  corporations  may  justly  set  up  as  school 
teachers,  and  present  themselves  to  the  parents  as  agents  of 
education  ;  that  the  state  and  the  Church  may  do  likewise  ;  that, 
therefore,  parent,  individuals,  state,  and  Church,  concur  in  the 
work  of  education  ;  that  education  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
Church,  a  mixed  matter.  Suppose  the  parent  is  the  educator 
of  his  child,  he  must  take  into  account  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  the  Church  in  the  work  of  his  child’s  schooling. 
Suppose  an  individual  or  corporation  is  the  parent’s  agent  in 
the  education  of  the  child,  they  must  take  into  account  the 
parent,  the  state,  and  the  Church.  Suppose  the  state  is  the 
agent  chosen  by  the  parent,  it  must  not  forget  that  the 
parent  and  the  Church  have  something  to  say  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Suppose  that  the  Church  is  the  educator  the  parent 
trusts  his  child  to,  she  must  remember  that,  while  she  is  inde¬ 
pendent  in  matters  religious,  in  secular  teaching  she  must  pay 
due  regard  to  the  parents,  and  also,  in  the  cases  instanced 
above  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  to  the  state.  Thus  it  is 
that  education  is  a  mixed  matter,  and  this  is  precisely  what  I 
hold.  Church,  state,  parents,  individuals  physical  and  moral — 
all  these  are  co-workers  in  this  complex  business  of  education. 
The  parent  is  first ;  it  matters  little  to  me  whom  you  put  last. 

Thomas  Bouquillon. 

Catholic  University  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  PEDAGOGY  AT  CORNELL  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

The  department  of  pedagogy  in  Cornell  University  was 
provided  for  by  the  board  of  trustees  toward  the  close  of  1885, 
on  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  newly  elected  president, 
Dr.  C.  K.  Adams.  The  writer,  who  had  since  1879  been  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geology  in  the  University,  but  who  had  for  twenty 
years  previously  been  at  the  head  of  large  secondary  school 
in  New  York  and  Ohio,  was  selected  to  fill  the  newly-founded 
chair.  The  fact  that  a  university  professor  of  pedagogy  has 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  in  both  secondary  school 
and  college,  should  be  an  advantage,  since  his  theoretic  views 
of  what  is  desirable  in  such  teaching  are  likely  to  receive  a 
wholesome  modification  from  a  knowledge  of  what  is  practica¬ 
ble  under  existing  conditions.  At  the  outset  it  was  obvious, 
from  the  experience  of  similar  professorships  elsewhere,  that 
the  least  that  ought  to  be  attempted  was  to  furnish  those  who 
might  hereafter  become  teachers  in  colleges  or  secondary 
schools  with  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  all 
good  instruction,  and  also  with  a  knowledge  of  the  historical 
development  of  educational  ideas,  methods,  and  systems. 
Hence  courses  on  the  theory  of  education  and  on  its  history 
were  announced. 

The  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  man, — physi¬ 
ology,  psychology,  and  ethics, — which  is  needful  for  the  study 
of  pedagogy,  was  given  in  the  university  in  the  sophomore 
year  by  the  professors  of  those  subjects.  Thus  pedagogy  was 
naturally  limited  to  the  last  two  years  of  the  undergraduate 
course  and  to  graduate  students. 

In  the  view  that  was  taken,  the  theory  of  education  has  to 
deal  with  its  aim,  its  laws,  and  its  means.  When  considered 
historically  and  stated  in  its  most  complete  form,  the  aim  of 
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education  would  seem  to  be,  not  only  to  attempt  a  complete 
and  harmonious  evolution  of  all  the  powers  and  capabilities  of 
human  beings,  that  they  may  appro;{imate  to  inward  freedom, 
but  so  to  put  them  in  touch  with  all  the  legitimate  interests 
of  their  race  that,  as  men,  they  may  feel  that  nothing  which 
pertains  to  humanity  is  foreign  to  their  sympathies. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  physiological  and  psychic 
sequences  are  sufficiently  constant  to  entitle  them  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  educational  laws.  In  treating  these,  my  work  is  an 
application  of  psychology,  with  its  physical  implications,  to 
the  theory  of  education ;  and  here,  while  strongly  emphasizing 
the  essential  unity  of  the  soul  amid  the  multiplicity  of  its 
modes  of  manifestation,  yet  the  order  in  which  these  spiritual 
manifestations  rise  into  strength,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  act  and  react  on  each  other  in  the  course  of  education, 
have  served  as  a  useful  guide  for  the  order  in  which  they  may 
be  treated  most  clearly  and  effectively.  Thus  the  order  of 
relative  development  of  the  so-called  faculties  to  the  intellect 
and  capacities  of  feeling,  has  been  followed  with  apparent 
profit  in  discussing  their  educational  aspects,  and  in  suggesting 
the  modes  of  treatment  by  which  they  might  be  brought  into 
full  and  harmonious  activity. 

The  consideration  of  the  means  of  education  is  naturally  a 
discussion  of  the  educative  efficiency  of  the  studies  and 
employments  which  are  used  in  schools  to  promote  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education.  These  may  conveniently  be  discussed  in 
five  groups,  viz.,  language,  mathematics,  history,  the  sciences 
of  nature,  and  employments  which  call  into  play  bodily  capaci¬ 
ties.  These  all  differ  widely  in  subject-matter,  in  essential 
methods  of  procedure,  and  in  the  kind  of  discipline  they  may 
give.  They  deserve,  therefore,  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  con¬ 
sideration  ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  duly-proportioned  co-operation 
of  them  all,  with  language  as  the  central  member  of  the  series, 
at  all  stages  of  the  work  of  disciplinary  training,  that  the  aim 
of  education  is  likely  to  be  fully  reached,  especially  on  the 
side  of  bringing  the  young  into  all-sided  and  sympathetic  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  worthy  human  interests.  A  proper  attention  to 
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this  grouping  and  to  the  relative  worth  in  education  of  its 
members,  will  also  be  likely  to  be  helpful  in  that  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  of  pedagogic  duties,  the  selection,  propor¬ 
tioning,  and  arrangement  of  studies  in  school  programmes, 
which  is  now,  in  too  many  cases,  a  matter  rather  of  individual 
preference  in  selection,  and  of  haphazard  in  placing,  than  of 
clear  pedagogic  insight. 

This  classification  and  discussion  of  studies,  with  which  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  science  ends,  furnishes  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  art  of  instruction.  In  this,  the  general  principles  of 
instruction,  its  useful  expedients,  and  its  modes  of  presenting 
various  branches  at  various  stages  of  progress,  are  all  consid¬ 
ered  with  reference  to  their  basis  in  the  science  of  education, 
of  which  they  are  only  special  phases  and  applications.  In 
these  days,  when  a  passion  for  so-called  methods  prevails  as 
panacea  for  all  kinds  of  educational  ills,  it  is  well  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  the  special  kind  of  subject-matter  and 
method  of  the  group  to  which  any  study  belongs  should  give 
the  law  to  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  presented  in 
instruction;  and  that,  when  this  fact  is  kept  clearly  in  view, 
any  intelligent  teacher  may  be  trusted  to  devise  expedients  in 
his  work,  which  are  likely  to  succeed  in  his  hands,  but  are 
hardly  worth  heralding  as  discoveries. 

The  manner  in  which  educational  institutions  and  systems 
should  be  organized,  managed,  and  supervised,  together  with 
the  subjects  of  school  economy,  school  architecture,  and 
school  sanitation,  has  thus  far  been  treated  as  a  sequel  to  the 
art  of  instruction ;  though  it  might  appropriately  be  made  a 
distinct  short  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect 
to  be  superintendents  of  schools. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  course  just  described,  which  has 
three  lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year,  a  conference  has 
been  established  which  has  weekly  sessions,  and  which,  after 
successive  modifications,  has  taken  a  form  which  seems  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  One-third  of  the  year  is  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  selected  educational  subjects  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  library,  the  written  reports  on  which  form  subtheses; 
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another  third  is  given  to  the  visitation  of  schools  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  operations;  and  the  remaining  third  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  chief  branches  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
of  which  each  student  selects  one,  leads  in  its  discussion,  and 
finally  presents  a  written  plan  in  accordance  with  which  it 
should  in  his  opinion  be  taught.  Likewise,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  the  time  of  one  lecture  per  week  is  given  to 
a  quiz  on  previous  lectures  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
class.  The  two  who  are  to  conduct  this  each  week,  are  ap¬ 
pointed  a  week  in  advance,  and  the  subjects  of  the  quiz  are 
assigned  at  the  same  time.  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  thorough  preparation  for  class-room 
work,  to  drill  on  the  mechanism  of  the  recitation,  to  give 
some  practice  in  the  formulation  of  appropriate  questions  and 
series  of  questions,  and  to  afford  some  hint  to  the  professor  of 
the  probable  teaching  power  of  the  various  members  of  the 
class.  Incidentally,  also,  it  secures  a  review  of  the  lectures. 

During  the  last  three  years,  likewise,  a  pedagogical  sem¬ 
inary  has  been  offered  to  those  select  students  who,  having 
done  all  other  work  of  the  department,  desire  to  go  farther 
and  discuss  some  of  the  thorough  German  works  on  peda¬ 
gogy.  The  Allgemeine  Padagogik  of  Th.  Waitz  has  usually 
been  chosen ;  but  at  present,  while  one  man  contents  himself 
with  Waitz,  another  is  working  up  a  comparative  view  of  the 
ideas  of  Bcneke,  Waitz,  and  Schrader.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  these  men  are  postgraduates. 

To  the  history  of  education,  forty  lectures  were  at  first 
assigned ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  allotment  was  by 
no  means  sufficient.  Their  plan  contemplated,  not  only  an 
account  of  the  working  out  of  national  ideals  of  life  in  edu¬ 
cational  arrangements  among  the  most  important  nations  of 
earlier  times,  and  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  our  present  sys¬ 
tems  of  education  and  means  of  culture,  but  also  an  analysis 
of  the  educational  views  of  representative  authors  from  Plato 
down  to  Herbert  Spencer.  At  present,  two  lectures  per  week 
throughout  the  year  are  barely  sufficient  to  accomplish  this; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  seminary  could  profitably  be  added 
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to  this  course,  in  which  a  few  promising  students  might  prose¬ 
cute  a  thorough  study  of  various  phases  of  educational  history. 

Few  students  who  did  not  intend  to  teach  have  hitherto 
selected  any  of  the  courses  in  pedagogy ;  and  the  tenacity  of 
the  old  idea  that  success  in  teaching  depends  solely  on  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subjects  taught,  or  on  a  supposed  inborn  capacity 
to  teach,  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  not  all  who  look  to  teach¬ 
ing  as  an  occupation,  consider  it  essential  to  make  any  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  therefor.  Of  those  who  have  had  such 
courses,  usually  about  forty  each  year,  most  are  known  to  be 
teaching  with  gratifying  success  in  secondary  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  or  as  superintendents  of  schools. 

Samuel  G.  Williams. 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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The  Study  of  Greek  in  Germany. 

From  the  London  “Journal  of  Education." 
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“The  new  Lehrplan  for  Gymnasien  in  Prussia,  which  comes 
into  force  next  Easter,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  classical  teaching. 
It  reduces  the  hours  assigned  to  instruction  in  Latin  by 
twenty  per  cent.,  while  the  reduction  in  Greek  amounts  to  ten 
per  cent.  only.  The  difference  is  due,  not  to  any  preference 
for  Greek,  but  to  the  belief  that  a  much  greater  reduction 
would  render  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  language  practically 
ineffective.  The  voices  raised  in  favor  of  Greek,  instead  of 
Latin,  as  the  basis  of  school  instruction,  are  few  and  far 
between.  Latin  has  been  the  primary  school  subject  here  for 
a  thousand  years.  It  has,  at  all  periods,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  German  literature,  and  its  disappearance  would 
leave  a  great  gap  in  the  educational  system.  Just  at  this 
moment  nothing  could  take  its  place  in  higher  education.  No 
subject  has  been  so  carefully  adapted,  by  long  molding  and 
remolding,  for  the  general  purpose  of  mental  discipline,  and  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  language.  The  student  of 
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modern  languages  at  the  university  would  be  helpless  without 
this  preliminary  training.  The  establishment  of  ‘Latinless’ 
schools,  so  far,  does  not  contradict  this  view. 

“Now,  Greek  is  really  an  intruder  into  the  school  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  was  indeed  taught,  but  not  as  a  compulsory  sub¬ 
ject,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  was  in  1812 
that  Greek  was  first  made  obligatory  for  students  proceeding 
to  the  university,  and  it  took  its  place  thenceforward  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  school  instruction.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  giants  of  Greek  scholarship  grew  up  under  a  system 
of  non-compulsion — Hcyne,  Wolf,  Lachmann,  Bockh,  Bekker, 
Hermann ;  and  that  the  great  impulse  which  Greek  com¬ 
municated  to  German  literature  under  Goethe  and  Schiller 
was  also  earlier  in  point  of  time.  The  objections  to  the  study 
of  Greek  from  a  practical  point  of  view  may  be  thus  summed 
up. 

“(i)  Pupils  are  detained  too  long  at  the  Gymnasium.  The 
average  age  of  ‘Abiturients’  is  nineteen  and  a  half  to  twenty. 
They  remain  on  in  order  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  to 
qualify  for  the  university.  Very  few  of  these  intend  to  study 
classics  at  the  university.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Greek 
entails  two  additional  years  at  school. 

“(2)  Attention  is  diverted  from  the  subjects  which  are  of 
practical  importance,  or  health  suffers  under  the  effort  to  carry 
on  all  subjects  alike. 

“(3)  A  preponderant  amount  of  time  is  necessarily  given  to 
the  study  of  dry  grammatical  details,  disgusting  to  the  pupil, 
and  taking  away  his  attention  from  the  study  of  the  literature. 
Nor  is  the  success  such  as  to  justify  this  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor.  In  fact,  complaints  arc  general  that  the  real  mas¬ 
tery  over  grammatical  forms,  which  is  attained  in  Latin  teach¬ 
ing,  is  never  attained  in  Greek.  These  complaints  are  likely 
to  be  louder  under  the  new  Lchrplan. 

“Some  practical  teachers,  who  wish  to  retain  Greek  in 
schools,  have  strongly  advocated  the  inductive  method.  This 
is  a  variation  on  the  well-known  plan  by  which  the  translation 
of  a  portion  of  some  author  is  first  mastered,  and  grammatical 
instruction  is  given  as  required.  This  system  was  advocated 
by  Herbart,  introduced  by  him  in  Gottingen,  and  carried  out 
under  Ahrens  in  Hanover.  Geh.  Rath.  Dr.  Lattmann,  author 
of  the  excellent  Latin  grammar,  gives  an  interesting  account 
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of  Herbart’s  method,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  which  he  strongly  advocates.  Some  countenance  is  given 
to  it  in  the  new  Lehrplan.  Other  teachers  advocate  the  free 
use  of  ‘  Versionen,’ /.  f*., ‘cribs.’  A  more  thorough-going  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  give  up  the  study  of  the  language  altogether,  and 
to  devote  two  hours  weekly  to  an  organized  study  of  Greek 
authors  in  translation  (Prof.  liahnsch).  We  may  add  that  in 
schools  the  writing  of  Greek  prose  and  verse  is  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  only  very  simple  exercises  survive  for  grammatical 
practice.  For  the  moment,  such  radical  proposals  as  the  last 
mentioned  are  out  of  court.  We  must  wait  for  the  working 
of  the  new  Lehrplan,  and,  when  the  results  attained  are 
weighed  and  estimated,  it  will  be  time  to  take  further  steps. 
Meantime  these  ideas,  which  outstrip  the  general  current  of 
opinion  in  influential  circles,  serve  to  show  the  set  of  the 
stream. 

“Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  and  the  same 
authority  determines  what  shall  be  taught  in  school  and  uni¬ 
versity.  If  a  change  in  the  school  plan  is  determined,  it  can 
at  once  be  extended  to  the  university. 

“In  direct  connection  with  the  university  are  schools  of 
three  classes:  (l)  Wholly  classical — Gymnasien — with  Latin 
and  Greek;  (2)  Real-Gymnasien,  with  Latin;  (3)  Oberreal- 
schulen,  without  Latin.  Those  who  have  passed  the  leaving 
examination  {Maturitats  Exauicn)  at  Gymnasien  are  free  to 
study  in  any  of  the  four  faculties  at  the  university:  theology, 
law,  medicine,  philosophy.  Those  who  pass  from  Real-Gym¬ 
nasien  are  admitted  to  study  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  but 
are  excluded  from  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medi¬ 
cine.  By  the  new  regulations,  issued  in  December,  1891,  to 
come  into  force  after  Easter,  1892,  the  leaving  certificate  from 
the  Obcrrealschule  admits  the  holder  to  study  mathematics 
and  natural  science  at  the  university.  And  he  is  further 
entitled  ‘to  present  himself  for  examination  as  a  candidate  for 
the  post  of  teacher  at  higher  schools.’  Thus  the  last  classical 
barrier  is  completely  removed,  and  entrance  to  the  university 
is  free  to  all  who  can  show  that  they  have  attained  a  high 
intellectual  standard. 

“It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  conditions  of  entrance 
depend  on  the  status  of  the  school  from  which  the  student 
proceeds.  Greek  and  Latin  arc  absolutely  exacted  from  the 
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pupil  of  the  Gymnasium  {  and  Latin  from  one  at  the  Real- 
Gymnasium.  It  is  only  those  who  proceed  from  the  Ober- 
realschule  who  are  exempt  from  both. 

“The  struggle  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time.  The  majority 
in  the  universities  in  1869  opposed  the  concession  to  the 
Real-Gymnasium ;  but  public  opinion  backed  the  government 
in  granting  the  privilege.  The  agitation  for  greater  freedom 
is  still  active.  It  may  be  said  that  all  parties  are  unanimous 
in  favor  of  requiring  Greek  for  students  of  theology  and  classi¬ 
cal  philology.  As  to  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  law,  opin¬ 
ions  are  divided.  Perhaps  those  in  favor  of  retaining  Greek 
for  jurists  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  would  lay  the 
burden  on  medical  students.  But  popular  opinion,  and  a 
large  body  of  professional  men  also,  would  set  both  free. 

“Considerable  regret  is  felt  among  teachers  at  the  admission 
of  ‘Latinless’  students  to  the  universities,  and  consequently 
to  the  ranks  of  a  profession  which  prides  itself  on  its  intel¬ 
lectual  standard.  Latin,  of  course,  symbolizes  a  certain  grade 
of  culture.  But  the  change  was  inevitable.  The  reply  to  ob¬ 
jectors  is  based  on  a  broad  principle.  The  universities  belong 
to  the  nation.  All  who  have  attained  a  sufficient  intellectual 
training  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  prolongation  of  their  studies.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to 
exclude  an  able  teacher  from  the  higher  walks  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  because  he  might  not  have  one  particular  taste  in 
common  with  his  colleagues. 

“In  this,  as  in  all  walks  of  life,  exceptional  talent  will  prove 
its  own  justification.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  remarkable  to  find 
the  government  more  liberal  in  tone  than  the  universities; 
that  is,  taking  a  wider  view  of  national  requirements — and,  it 
must  be  added,  taking  a  juster  view  of  what  is  meant  by  intel¬ 
lectual  culture.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  government  is 
so  far  from  lowering  the  intellectual  standard  that  the  state 
examinations  arc  severe  and  exacting.  True  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  is  best  promoted  by  a  wise  latitude.  Nothing  is  more  to 
be  deprecated  than  the  exaction  of  a  mere  pass  qualification. 
It  diverts  the  attention  from  serious  study,  and  proves  a 
source  of  infinite  vexation  and  disgust.  Nor  is  it  just,  nor  in 
the  long  run  possible,  for  a  majority  of  the  community  to 
impose  on  the  minority  its  own  views  of  what  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary  for  intellectual  salvation.” 
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Syllabus  of  Mr.  Sully’s  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Education. 

On  March  3*,  Mr.  James  Sully  began  a  course  of  twelve 
lectures  on  the  science  of  education  before  the  London 
College  of  Preceptors.  The  topics  discussed  are  as  follows ; 

I.  — Introductory. — Meaning  and  Importance  of  a  Science  of  Education — What 
the  Idea  of  Education  Implies — Education  as  Distinctively  Human  Activity — Educa¬ 
tion  as  Related  to  Natural  Processes — Relation  of  Education  to  Infancy  and  Parental 
Nurture — Education  as  Human  Art — Place  of  Education  in  the  Life  of  a  Civilized 
Community — Education  and  Social  Progress — The  Historical  Evolution  of  the 
Educational  Art — The  Modem  Teacher  as  Professional  Expert — The  School  as  Sup¬ 
plementing  the  Home. 

II.  — Education  as  Aiming  at  an  End. — How  the  True  Purpose  of  Education  is 
Determined — The  Biologist's  Conception  of  Efficient  Life — Education  as  Aiming  at 
the  Realization  of  Human  Perfection,  of  Happiness,  of  Practical  Fitness — Impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Educator  of  Considering  each  .\spect — The  Educator  as  Needing  Philo¬ 
sophic  Culture — Special  Accentuation  of  certain  Constituents  of  End — Education  as 
Concerned  with  Knowledge  and  with  Moral  Character. 

III.  — How  the  Educational  End  is  to  be  Realized. — Nature  of  Educative  Proc¬ 
ess — Education  Proceeds  by  Exciting  Normal  Reactions  in  an  Organism — Exciting 
to  Self-activity — Need  of  Studying  the  Psycho-physical  Characteristics  of  the 
Child — Significance  of  the  Modern  Study  of  Childhood — The  Order  of  Educational 
Progress  as  Adjusting  itself  to  the  Order  of  Natural  Development — Education  as 
Going  Beyond  Nature — Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Idea  of  Natural  Development  in 
Education  (Rousseau,  Kant,  and  Pestalozzi). 

IV.  — Physical  Education  as  End  and  as  Process. — Relation  of  Physical  Education 
to  Nurture  and  the  Promotion  of  Health — The  I-'xercise  of  Sense-organs  and 
Muscles — Spontaneous  Development  of  Physical  Powers — Play  as  Self-develop¬ 
ment — Games  .as  Instruments  of  Physical  Training — Complete  Physical  Develop¬ 
ment  Requires  the  Educator — Systematic  Gymnastic  Training  and  its  Educational 
Value — The  Educator  as  Controlling  the  Passion  for  Sports — Views  of  H.  Spencer, 
Du  Bois  Reymond,  etc. 

V.  — Education  of  the  Senses. — The  Mind-organs  and  their  Proper  Training — 
Use  of  Sense-organs  as  Starting-point  in  Brain  Development — Organic  Co-exercise 
of  Sense-organs  and  Muscles — Education  as  .‘^etting  Out  from  Play  (Froebel) — The 
Awakening  of  Intellect  by  Sense — The  Focusing  of  Attention  and  the  Observation 
of  Objects — The  Need  and  the  Purposes  of  Object-teaching — The  Orderly  Analysis 
and  Synthesis  of  Sense  Presentations — Registering  the  Results  of  Observations  by 
Appropriate  Names. 

VI.  — Transition  from  Sense  Perception  to  Ideation. — Education  as  specially 
Concerned  with  the  Formation  of  Idca.s — The  Reproduction  of  Percepts  as  Concrete 
Ideas  or  Images — The  F'unction  of  Names  in  Reproduction — Questioning  as  Means 
of  Recalling — The  Aim  and  the  Methods  of  Memory-culture — The  Further  Elaliona- 
tion  of  Image  Material — FMucation  as  Exciting  the  Mind  to  an  Imagin.ative  Realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Unseen — Direction  of  Constructive  Activity  by  Langu.age — Teaching  as 
Special  Application  of  the  Art  of  Description. 

VII.  — Transition  from  the  Concrete  to  the  Abstract. — The  Spontaneous  Move¬ 
ment  tow.ard  Generaliz.ation — Supreme  Concern  of  I'.ducator  with  Thought-proc¬ 
esses — Exercises  in  Abstraction  and  Classification,  as  Growing  out  of  Object- 
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teaching — Regulation  of  Pupil’s  Thought  through  Language — Questioning  as  a 
Means  of  Clarifying  Notions — Formal  Exercises  in  Thought — Definition  and  the  In¬ 
ductive  Examination  of  Meanings — The  Educator  as  Exciting  the  Learner's  Mind 
to  a  Search  for  Analogies,  Reasons,  etc. 

VII I.  — The  Psychological  and  the  Logical  View  of  Knowledge. — The  Educa¬ 
tional  Arrangement  of  Matter  according  to  Learner’s  Capacity — Educational 
Imjiortance  of  Imperfect  Knowledge — Empirical  as  Preparatory  to  Scientific  Knowl¬ 
edge — Logical  Arrangement  in  Teaching — Dictum  that  the  Child  Learns  as  the 
Race  has  Discovered — The  Teacher  as  Possessor  of  Perfected  Knowledge — The  Last 
Result  of  Discovery  may  be  the  Teacher’s  Starting-point — The  Logical  Concatena¬ 
tion  of  .Studies. 

IX.  — Knowledge  and  Particular  Knowledges. — The  Advance  of  Human  Learn¬ 
ing  and  the  Competition  of  Studies — The  Principles  which  Regulate  Educational 
Selection — Educational  Values — The  Disciplinary  and  the  Practical  Estimate  of 
Knowledge — Education  at  once  Disciplinary  and  Communicative — Faculty  only 
Developed  through  Acquisition  of  Knowledge — 'I'he  Knowledges  .Selected  must 
be  at  once  Sufficient  for  developing  F' acuity  and  of  Fundamental  Importance — The 
Ideal  Curriculum. 

X.  — Education  as  Concerned  with  the  Feelings. — The  Organic  Connection  of 
Activity  and  Sensibility — The  Teacher  as  Exciting  Pleasurable  Interest — “  Don’t- 
carishness  ”  the  Teacher's  greatest  Obstacle — The  Contagion  of  Enthusiasm  in 
Education — The  Special  Consideration  of  the  Emotions  in  /Fisthetic  Education — 
The  Educational  as  Distinguished  from  the  Technical  Formation  of  Taste — Litera¬ 
ture  as  the  Main  Instrument  of  .'Esthetic  Education — The  ..•Esthetic  Appreciation 
of  Literature  as  Aim  in  Teaching. 

XL — Education  as  Acting  on  the  Will  and  Character. — The  Special  Aims  of  the 
Educator  in  Developing  Will  —  The  Fixercise  of  Will  as  Integral  Part  of  School- 
work — The  Value  of  Methodic.'il  Activity — The  Ki’gime  of  the  School  as  Moral 
Agency — Educational  Authority  in  relation  to  the  Growing  Moral  Character — The 
Moral  F'unction  of  the  School  as  Community — Custom  and  Law — The  Completion 
of  Moral  Training  through  the  Development  of  an  Intelligent  Appreciation  of  Duty 
(Kant) — The  Ruler  as  Counselor  and  F'riend. 

XII. — The  Typical  Plan  of  Flducation,  and  its  Concrete  Modifications. — F'duca- 
tion  as  Adjusting  itself  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age — The  Fiducator  as  Concerned  with 
Feeling  of  Nationality — The  .Vdjustments  of  Educational  Work  within  the  Limits 
of  Age  and  Nationality — The  Fiducation  of  the  Sexes — Historical  View  of  Sex- 
Flducation — ()uestion  of  Fltjual  Capacity,  and  of  Identical  Destiny — Adjustment  of 
Fiducational  Process  to  Individual  Needs — Individuality  as  Find  of  F'ducation — The 
F'allacy  of  Class  Teaching — Specialization  and  its  Limits — The  Home  as  Supple¬ 
menting  the  School. 
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REVIEWS. 

Mark  Hopkins. — By  Franklin  Carter,  President  of  Williams  College.  Boston : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  375.  (Volume  Sixth  in  the  series  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Religious  Leaders.)  Price,  $1.25. 

No  one  could  have  written  the  biography  of  Dr.  Hopkins 
with  more  autliority  and  sympathy  tlian  President  Carter. 
The  preparation  of  this  volume  has  been  a  grateful  task,  and 
Dr.  Hopkins’s  friends  and  pupils  will  cordially  recognize  the 
skill,  good  taste,  and  sound  judgment,  which  have  produced 
so  worthy  a  memorial. 

Mark  Hopkins  was  related  to  the  life  of  his  time  in  various 
ways.  As  the  president,  for  thirty  years,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  many  religious  and  philanthropic  movements  and 
organizations,  he  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  man  of  affairs. 
He  took  part  frequently  in  current  di.scussions,  through  con¬ 
tributions  to  periodicals,  and  through  occasional  addres.ses, 
and  was  the  author  of  books  which  attained  wide  circulation 
and  influence.  His  literary  productiveness  was  much  greater 
than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  the  list  of  his  published 
writings  appended  to  this  volume  including  ninety  titles — no 
small  achievement,  when  one  remembers  the  heavy  adminis¬ 
trative  burdens  which  rested  upon  him  during  most  of  his  life. 
I'or  many  years  he  responded  freely  to  calls  for  pulpit  service, 
and  an  important  part  of  his  duty  as  president  was  that  of 
preaching  every  Sunday  morning  of  the  academic  year.  His 
biographer  has  treated  each  of  these  aspects  of  his  work  in 
detail,  the  analysis  and  estimate  of  his  several  book.s,  and  the 
statement  of  his  views  upon  various  questions  of  philosophy 
and  ethics,  being  particularly  interesting. 

It  was  in  his  teaching  that  Dr.  Hopkins’s  powers  found  their 
consummate  expression.  The  art  of  a  great  teacher,  like 
that  of  a  great  orator,  escapes  definition.  It  is  an  elusive  per¬ 
sonal  force,  indescribable  as  it  is  incommunicable.  “  It  was 
worth  a  journey  across  the  continent,”  .says  one  of  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins’s  pupils,  “  to  see  him  manage  a  class.”  “  There  was  more 
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teaching  in  that  single  exercise,”  said  a  visitor  to  his  class¬ 
room,  “than  in  all  the  exercises  in  philosophy  that  I  attended 
when  in  college.”  What  was  it  which  gave  such  a  singular 
impression  of  power  ?  Tliere  were  elements  of  physical  ad¬ 
vantage  in  his  grandly  proportioned  frame,  his  kindling  eye, 
his  benignant  and  intellectual  countenance  ;  he  had  wit,  hu- 
mor,  quick  repartee,  an  admirable  faculty  of  story-telling  ;  he 
approached  a  subject  tentatively,  as  tliough  thinking  it  out 
for  the  first  time,  not  in  the  least  in  a  dry  and  formal  fashion  ; 
he  had  peculiar  skill  in  asking  questions,  and  equal  skill  in  an¬ 
swering  them  ;  he  rarely  talked  at  length  in  the  way  of  expo¬ 
sition,  but  made  the  student  reach  the  result,  or  think  that 
he  reached  it,  through  his  own  processes;  he  never  acted  as 
though  the  main  business  of  a  teacher  were  to  exact  a  lesson, 
or  even  to  convey  information  ;  he  was  terse  and  sententious 
in  his  statement  of  principles,  often  concentrating  a  whole  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  single  lucid  and  happy  phrase;  he  individualized 
a  class,  treating  each  member  of  it  according  to  peculiarities 
of  taste  or  power  ;  he  had  an  orator’s  sensitiveness  to  the  re¬ 
ceptiveness  or  unreceptiveness  of  those  whom  he  was  address¬ 
ing,  “  No  one,”  he  said,  “  can  know  the  anxiety,  I  had  almost 
said  agony,  with  which,  as  the  prophet  of  old  on  the  dead 
body  of  tlie  child,  he  once  and  again,  as  it  were,  puts  his 
mouth  to  its  mouth,  and  his  eyes  to  its  eyes,  and  stretches  him¬ 
self  upon  the  class,  and  finds  no  life  come;  and  he  alone 
knows  how  cheerless,  and  hopeless,  and  slavish,  is  the  dull 
routine  of  his  labors  after  that.”  An  intense  sympathy  with 
his  pupils,  an  intuitive  understanding  of  their  modes  of 
thought,  and  of  the  best  ways  of  reaching  them,  an  unhesitat¬ 
ing  subordination  of  methods  and  forms  to  the  ends  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  character  they  are  meant  to  serve — these  were  among 
his  characteristics. 

The  New  England  college  of  thirty  years  ago,  with  its 
meager  equipments,  and  its  rigidly  enforced  curriculum, 
offered,  in  some  instances  at  least,  one  precious  advantage  : 
that  of  association,  during  a  prolonged  period,  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  mo.st  important  subjects,  with  a  mind  of  the 
first  rank.  This  incomparable  benefit  atoned  for  many  de¬ 
fects,  and  the  peculiarly  formative  power  which  these  institu¬ 
tions  exerted  over  their  students  was  mainly  due  to  it.  The 
great  college  presidents  of  the  last  generation  exerted  their 
chief  influence,  not  as  administrative  officers,  nor  as  theorists 
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and  reformers  in  education,  but  as  teachers — acting  directly 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  their  pupils.  In  these  days 
of  unprecedented  endowments  and  multiplied  facilities,  when 
the  personal  element  tends  to  become  less  prominent,  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  lesson  which  the  best  traditions  of 
our  higher  education  illustrate,  that  of  the  supreme  value,  as 
an  educational  force,  of  great  and  inspiring  personality.  In 
every  undergraduate  course,  something  like  the  senior  year 
of  the  old  New  England  college  ought  to  find  a  place.  The 
wisest,  most  sympathetic  teacher  who  can  be  secured  should 
take  some  important  subject  of  philosophy,  and  treat  it,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  ethical  ends,  as  a  means  to  self-knowledge  and  self- 
government.  to  high  ideals,  to  humane  and  reverent  feelings. 
No  more  valuable  service  can  be  rendered  to  those  now 
engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  than  that  of  enforcing 
upon  them,  through  such  a  signal  example  as  is  presented  in 
the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  truth  that  teach¬ 
ing,  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  term,  rests  primarily  upon  per¬ 
sonal  qualities. 

Edward  H.  Griffin. 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Ethical  Element  in  Literature. — By  Richard  D.  Jones.  Bloomington, 
111.:  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1891,  pp.  134. 

Wordsworth’s  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  with  The  Song  at  the  Feast 
of  Brougham  Castle. — Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  William 
Knight,  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1S91, 
pp.  1 12.  Price,  60  cents. 

Tennyson’s  Aylmer’s  Field,  with  introduction  and  notes. — By  W.  T.  Wehb, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  London 
and  New  York  ;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xxxi,  70.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  intentions  of  Mr.  Jones,  in  writing  on  the  ethical  ele¬ 
ment  in  literature,  are  admirable.  He  thinks,  and  thinks 
rightly,  that  pure  literature  may  be  so  studied  in  school  and 
college  as  to  become  a  powerful  agent  in  tiaining  the  young 
to  sound  morality  and  noble  impulses.  It  is  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  his  book  will  have  any  great  influence  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  result  he  desires.  The  first  five  chapters  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  teacher;  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  book  are  an  exemplification  of  method.  The 
inspirational  part  is  ambitious,  weak,  and  desultory.  It  is  the 
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work  of  a  type  of  schoolmaster,  fortunately  less  common  now 
than  formerly,  whose  mind  is  seized  by  an  inchoate  idea,  which 
he  expounds  by  exclamations  and  defends  by  dogmatism. 
The  most  striking,  and  also  the  most  amusing,  illustration  of 
Mr.  Jones’s  caliber  as  a  literary  critic  is  his  method  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  Taine's  criticism  on  In  Mevioriam.  “  As  a  criticism,” 
he  says,  ”  this  may  be  bright  and  ‘  smart.’  However,  it  kills, 
not  In  Memoriam,  but  Taine’s  English  Literature."  After 
this  blow  from  Mr.  Jones’s  bludgeon,  M.  Taine  will  surely  hide 
his  diminished  head.  Just  what  method  of  studying  or  teach¬ 
ing  literature  the  author  proposes  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
discover.  As  an  example,  however,  he  gives  us  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  characters  in  Shakspere’s  Julius  Ccesar,  and  an 
analysis  of  In  Memoriam.  Both  are  unnecessary.  In  each 
case  the  work  has  been  much  better  done.  Mr.  Jones  has 
nothing  new  to  say.  He  concludes  his  disquisition  with  the 
text  of  Julius  Ccesar.  accompanied  by  very  meager  notes. 
Not  even  this,  however,  furnishes  an  excuse  for  the  book’s 
e.xistence. 

In  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  the  Clarendon  Press  has  add¬ 
ed  another  to  its  admirable  series  of  English  classics,  edited 
for  school  and  college  use.  This  poem  Wordsworth  considered 
”  as,  in  conception,  the  highest  work  he  had  ever  produced.” 
Hut,  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  adapted 
to  the  study  of  any  students  except  those  who  have  read 
much  and  deeply  in  our  literature,  and  who  possess  something 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  poet.  “The  mere  physical 
action,”  wrote  Wordsworth  of  his  own  production,  “  was  all 
unsuccessful:  but  the  true  action  of  the  poem  was  spiritual — 
the  subduing  of  the  will,  and  all  inferior  fancies,  to  the  per¬ 
fect  purifying  and  spiritualizing  of  the  intellectual  nature; 
while  the  Doe,  by  connection  with  Emily,  is  raised, as  it  were, 
from  its  mere  animal  nature  into  something  mysterious  and 
saint-like.”  This  conception  reaches  the  high-water  mark  of 
imagination.  Hence  it  has  never  been  popular.  Hence,  too, 
it  would  be  quite  unfit  for  high-school  purposes.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  Professor  Knight  has  done  a  real  service  to  literature 
by  bringing  out  this  carefully  edited  and  skillfully  annotated 
edition. 

Quite  different  is  the  character  of  Tennyson’s  Aylmer's 
Field.  Replete  with  action,  telling  a  tender  but  tragic  .story, 
combining  in  itself  the  verve  of  the  Roman  satirist  and  the 
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irony  of  the  Greek  tragedian,  and  pointing  withal  the  highest 
moral  of  Christian  living,  the  poem  appeals  to  all  that  is 
noblest  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman. 
No  better  selection  from  the  poems  of  Tennyson  could  be 
made  for  high-school  use.  Professor  Webb’s  notes  are  clear, 
succinct,  and  helpful ;  while  the  general  introduction  on  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  poetry  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  meditates  an 
excursion  into  that  delightful  realm. 

W.  II.  .M. 


The  Outlines  of  Rhetoric  for  Schools  and  Colleges. — Hy  J.  11.  Gii.more, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Logic.  Rhetoric,  and  English  in  the  University  of  Rochester. 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  1891,  pp.  1S3.  Price, 
90  cents. 

Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. — By  G.  R.  Carpenter, 
Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Boston  :  Willard  Small,  1891,  pp.  131.  Price,  35  cents. 

Language  Work  Below  the  High  School. — Adapted  from  the  German  by 
Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Swarthmore  College.  Bloomington, 
Ill.  :  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1891,  pp.  vi,  133. 

“The  present  treatise,”  says  Professor  Gilmore  in  his  pref¬ 
ace,  “  owes  its  origin  to  the 'fact  that  its  author,  when  begin- 
ning  to  teach  rhetoric,  could  find  no  text-book  which  he  cared 
to  use  with  his  cla.s.ses.  There  were  several  books  available 
that  were  entirely  satisfactory  on  special  points ;  but  no  one 
book  that  was  uniformly  excellent.”  Presumably  the  inference 
intended  from  these  remarks  is  that,  at  least  in  the  author’s 
judgment,  the  pre.sent  volume  is  “  uniformly  excellent.”  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  he  will  find  many  to  agree  with  him 
in  this  opinion.  A  somewhat  careful  examination  fails  to  dis¬ 
close  anything  new  in  theory  or  in  treatment.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  dogmatic  assertions  in  large  print,  followed  in  less 
conspicuous  type  by  slight  amplifications  and  illustrations.  It 
is  modeled  on  the  old-time  text-books  that  were  primarily  in¬ 
tended  to  be  learned  by  rote.  There  is  no  attempt  to  use  the 
inductive  method.  Even  the  application  of  the  rules  laid 
down,  except  in  the  correction  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  faulty  sentences,  is  almost  entirely  omitted.  A  volume 
that  dwells  unnecessarily  on  “  paronomasia,”  “  meiosis,”  and 
“  epizeuxis,”  that  gives  a  classification  of  poetry  without 
definition  or  illustration,  and  that  omits  all  consideration  of 
paragraph  structure,  one  must  be  excused  from  regarding  as 
“  uniformly  excellent.” 

Quite  different  is  Professor  Carpenter’s  Exercises  in  Rhetoric 
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and  English  Composition.  It  follows  closely  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  given  in  Professor  Wendell’s  English  Composition, 
the  scheme  of  which  work  has  been  clearly  set  forth  and  com¬ 
mended  in  these  columns.  The  theoretical  part  is,  in  fact,  an 
abstract  of  Professor  Wendell’s  book.  The  exercises  are 
abundant,  well  selected,  and  eminently  practical.  As  a  class- 
book  it  ought  to  find  favor. 

Dr.  De  Garmo  gives  us  No.  4  of  his  Language  Work  Belozir 
the  High  School,  intended  for  the  fifth  and  si.xth  years  of  the 
grammar-school  course.  Had  the  author  stated  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  earlier  numbers  of  th^  series,  that  a  fourth  or 
fifth  book  would  be  forthcoming,  I  should  have  been  spared 
the  pain  of  making  a  somewhat  harsh  criticism,  in  a  former 
review,  on  books  which,  if  not  “  uniformly  excellent,”  are  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  language  teaching.  In 
No.  4  a  considerable  amount  of  technical  grammar  is  intro¬ 
duced,  but  the  author  never  deserts  the  inductive  method. 
He  pursues  without  deviation  the  three  essential  lines  of  all 
method — observation,  generalization,  and  application.  The 
greatest  merit  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  wonderful  in¬ 
genuity  and  variety  of  the  exercises.  It  is  better  bound  and 
printed,  and  freer  from  minor  errors  than  its  predecessors,^ 
though  of  “  errata  ”  there  are  still  too  many. 

W.  H.  M. 

Text-Book  of  English  History  from  the  Earliest  Times,  for  Colleges  and 

Schools. — By  Osmond  Airy,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools.  London  and 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  xx,  517.  Price,  $1.50. 

One  of  the  things  which  teachers  wish  to  know  about  a  text¬ 
book  is  its  size,  and  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  Mr.  Airy’s 
work  contains  517  pages,  each  page  containing  about  470 
words.  It  is,  therefore,  considerably  shorter  than  Green’s 
Short  History  of  the  English  People,  which  contains  844  pages, 
of  500  words  each.  The  work  is  divided  into  an  introduction 
and  ten  books.  At  the  end  of  each  book  is  a  list  of  dates  of 
the  leading  events  in  the  period  treated  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
full  list  of  dates  from  Julius  Caesar’s  landing  to  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  jubilee.  A  copious  index,  sixteen  maps,  and  several  gen¬ 
ealogical  tables  are  the  other  auxiliaries.  I  hardly  think  that 
entire  good  judgment  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  maps. 
The  plans  of  battles  are  very  good  ;  but  a  work  which  has  space 
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for  two  plans  of  Waterloo  (one  for  the  morning  and  another 
for  the  evening  of  the  fight)  might  at  least  make  room  for  one 
map  of  England  divided  into  counties.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case  here  ;  and,  in  fact,  only  two  of  the  sixteen  maps  are  maps 
of  England — one  to  illustrate  the  whole  period  before  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  and  another  to  illustrate  the  civil  war  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

There  is  no  brilliant  writing  in  the  book,  such  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Green’s  characterization  of  Elizabeth.  But  neither  is  there 
any  of  the  cloudiness  or  rhetorical  affectation  which  sometimes 
mar  the  Short  History.  Text-books  are  seldom  thrilling  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  Mr.  Airy’s  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  its 
style  is  nevertheless  clear,  concise,  and  direct — qualities  which 
are  especially  admirable  in  the  accounts  of  battles,  such  as 
Agincourt  and  Waterloo.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  undue  space  is  devoted  to  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Mr. 
Airy  claims,  indeed,  to  have  compressed  his  accounts  of  mili¬ 
tary  events  in  order  to  gain  more  space  for  the  discussion  of 
such  topics  as  the  contrast  between  Anglo-Saxon  Feudalism 
and  the  Norman  Feudal  System,  the  causes  of  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt,  the  significance  of  the  Reformation,  the  causes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  “  Expansion  of  England,”  the  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  like. 
Nor  can  it  be  justly  denied  that  he  has  succeeded  in  treating 
most  of  these  themes  with  succinctness  and  vigor.  It  would 
be  difficult,  for  example,  to  give  a  more  accurate,  and  at  the 
same  time  life-like,  picture  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  in  fewer  words  than  Mr.  Airy  has  employed. 

The  book  is  crowded  with  facts,  but  stress  is  laid  upon  their 
mutual  interdependence,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  better 
than  most  compilers  in  pointing  out  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  in  emphasizing  the  connection  of  period  with 
period.  In  some  places  I  think  that  condensation  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  narrative  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  table  of  contents — the  usual  fault  of  text-books. 
Such  is  especially  the  case  with  the  period  from  the  landing  of 
Mengist  and  Horsa  to  the  treaty  of  Wedmore  in  878 — a  period 
to  which  only  eleven  pages  are  assigned.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Airy’s  work  is  exceptionally  free  from  the  dryness  almost 
inevitable  in  a  compendium.  The  excellent  summaries  at  the 
end  of  several  of  the  books  are  efficient  aids  to  the  student  in 
the  task  of  grasping  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  subject. 
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It  is  not  usual  to  give  many  references  to  authorities  for  the 
facts  stated  in  text-books,  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Airy  has 
acted  wisely  in  doing  so.  His  foot-notes  enliven  the  narrative, 
and  the  references  will  encourage  the  student  to  read  more 
widely  than  otherwise  upon  those  points  which  especially  ex¬ 
cite  his  interest.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  author  has  avoided 
the  pedantic  spelling  of  Green  and  others,  and  writes,  for 
example,  Egbert  and  Alfred,  instead  of  Ecgberht  and  Aelfred. 

In  his  concluding  sentence  Mr.  Airy  asserts  that  “  with 
every  fresh  expression  of  trust  in  the  people,  has  come  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  order,  in  happiness,  and  in  self-respect.”  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  there  are  those  who  think  otherwise,  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  “  free  ”  dwellers  in  the  London  slums 
are  so  very  much  more  orderly,  happy,  and  self-respecting  than 
the  mediaeval  serfs  or  the  Zulu  warriors.  Nor  would  all  agree 
that  even  the  more  favored  classes  are  happier  than  formerly. 
Time  was  when  men  spoke  of  Merry  England  ;  but  I  once 
heard  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  speak  with  emphatic  disgust 
of  “die  grauliche  Langeweile  des  modernen  Englands.” 

R.  H.  Dabney. 

University  of  Virginia. 


Epoch  Maps  Illustrating  American  History. — By  Ai.hert  Bushnell  Hart, 

Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University.  New  York  : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1891,  14  Maps.  Price,  50  cents. 

An  historical  geography  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
English  colonies,  based  on  the  original  records,  charters, 
governors’  instructions,  grants,  and  similar  documents,  has 
long  been  needed  by  students  of  American  history.  This 
want  has  now  been  supplied  by  Professor  Hart  of  Harvard  in 
these  Epoch  Maps.  The  series,  suggestive  to  all  students  of 
history,  is  of  especial  value  to  those  who  have  not  access  to 
original  sources. 

A  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  atlas  may  be 
noted.  The  selection  of  a  relief  map  of  the  United  States  for 
the  first  map  is  opportune.  It  indicates  not  only  the  histori¬ 
cal  but  also  the  geographical  methods  of  the  present  time. 
The  student  of  history  accounts  for  the  life  and  strength  of  a 
nation  largely  through  the  effects  of  its  physical  environment. 
Another  striking  feature  is  the  series  of  five  maps  showing  the 
territorial  extent  and  civil  divisions  of  the  United  States,  on 
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March  4,  1801,  March  4,  1825,  March  4,  1855,  July  4,  1861,  and 
March  4,  1891.  Noteworth}^  too,  is  the  map  exhibiting  the 
status  of  slavery  from  1775  to  1865.  The  varied  colors 
show  effectively  whether  the  States  were  free  by  State  action, 
by  national  action,  or  by  State  and  national  action  com¬ 
bined.  Black,  pink,  and  red  type  indicate  State  emancipa¬ 
tion,  national  emancipation,  or  the  establishment  of  slavery  by 
national  action.  A  careful  placing  of  the  letters  from  A  to  H 
presents  to  the  eye  the  extent  of  territory  affected  by  the 
compromises  of  1820,  1836,  1 850,  by  the  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  and  so  on. 

The  many  Territorial  controversies,  so  unsatisfactorily 
treated  in  text-books  of  history,are  well  shown  in  map  No.  ii. 
Of  great  value  to  any  student  of  American  history  is  the 
accurate  graphic  presentation  of  those  Territories  whose 
boundaries,  whether  of  Maine,  of  Oregon,  or  of  Texas,  were 
settled  after  years  of  diplomatic  controversy. 

The  plan  of  the  atlas  is  excellent.  It  merits  wide  attention. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  maps  are  not  on  larger  pages. 
Some  of  them  are  crowded,  and  tend  to  lose  their  full  signifi¬ 
cance  through  the  multiplicity  of  details.  Although  quite 
complete  in  themselves  and  w'ell  supplied  with  explanatory 
notes,  some  of  the  maps  w'ould  be  more  significant  if  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  few  comments  taken  from  original 
texts  or  good  authorities. 

James  A.  James. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World. — Ry  Fanny  D.  Bergen.  Boston  :  Lee  & 
Shepard,  1891,  156  pp.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  first  eighty  pages  of  this  little  book  embrace,  besides 
an  introductory  chapter  and  a  summary,  thirteen  chapters 
devoted  chiefly  to  flowerless  plants,  including  yeast,  mold, 
toadstools,  algJE,  sea  plants,  mosses,  and  ferns.  The  remain¬ 
ing  seventy  pages  treat  in  thirteen  chapters  of  the  parts  and 
function  of  the  flower,  the  mutual  relations  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  various  modes  by  which  seeds  are  distributed. 
The  w'ork  is  couched  in  simple  language  and  WTitten  in  con¬ 
versational  style  to  suit  the  age  of  children,  as  the  author  says, 
who  have  not  yet  begun  the  study  of  botany  proper.  The  story 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  author  has  told  it  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  manner. 
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One  is  at  somewhat  of  a  loss,  however,  to  know  just  what 
to  do  with  such  a  book.  It  is  the  testimony  of  very  many 
good  teachers  of  science  that  such  books  are  not  the  best  for 
children  at  the  age  for  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  write. 
They  tend  to  deaden  rather  than  stimulate  observation.  The 
children  will  be  sure  to  see  (?)  what  the  book  says  there  is  to 
see,  but  will  not  care  to  go  much  farther  without  a  similar  and 
continued  leading.  The  fault  lies  in  telling  too  much  and  in 
telling  the  essential  thing  in  each  part  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
evil  is  a  serious  one.  Not  only  is  there  far  more  told  than 
the  child  can  discover;  there  is  very  much  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  verify.  With  the  pleasure  which  comes 
from  both  discovery  and  verification  largely  removed,  there  is 
not  much  stimulus  left  for  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  Here  and  there,  though,  one  finds  faults  of  the  opposite 
extreme  ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  author  tells  exactly  what 
will  happen  if  a  drop  of  yeast  be  put  into  a  quart  of  warm 
sweetened  water  and  kept  in  a  warm  place.  By  a  suggestion 
or  two,  the  child  might  have  been  directed  how  to  find  out 
the  fact  for  himself,  and  the  effort  would  then  have  been 
educative  instead  of  merely  entertaining.  Modern  scientific 
research  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  nature’s  methods  and 
processes  are  so  simple  that  it  would  seem  that  even  a  child 
should  understand  them  ;  that  they  are  not,  however,  exactly 
the  food  for  child-thought  must  be  true  ;  otherwise,  the  world 
would  not  have  spent  so  many  ages  in  finding  them  out.  A 
broad  experience  only  can  make  these  processes  really  intel¬ 
ligible,  and  this  can  be  gained  only  in  one  way — by  actual 
observation  through  years  of  time.  Any  attempt  to  shorten 
the  process  by  simply  telling  the  bald  facts  is  warring  against 
nature,  and  must  prove  futile. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 

Englewood,  III. 


The  Modalist,  or  The  Laws  of  Rational  Conviction.  A  Text-Book  in  Formal 
or  General  Logic. — By  Edward  John  Hamii.ton.  D.  D.,  Albert  Barnes  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Hamilton  College.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
1891,  pp.  331.  Price,  $1.40. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  reviewer  has  to  regard  the 
present  work.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  obliged  to  consider  the 
standpoint  and  doctrine  of  the  book,  because  it  distinctly  pro- 
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fesses  to  add  some  modifications  to  Logic,  which,  if  they  are  not 
exactly  innovations,  come  very  close  to  being  such.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  he  has  to  examine  its  merits  as  a  practical  text-book 
for  Logic  as  it  is  taught  in  the  elementary  courses  of  our  col¬ 
leges,  which  are  influenced  much  more  by  the  practical  utility 
of  the  subject  in  directing  and  correcting  our  every-day  think¬ 
ing  than  by  its  purely  scientific  interest. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  puzzle  which 
would  be  suggested  even  to  well-versed  students  of  Logic,  is 
the  query  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  main  part  of  the  title. 
What  can  a  man  mean  by  “  The  Modalist”?  This  is  not 
explained  in  the  preface,  and  the  last  thing  that  would  occur 
to  most  readers  is  that  the  book  is  a  Logic.  The  “  Prefa¬ 
tory  Dissertation,”  however,  makes  this  clear.  The  author 
here  shows  that  he  is  moved  to  this  terminology  solely  by 
the  desire  to  introduce  “  modal  propositions,”  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  connected  therewith,  into  formal  Logic  again,  after  their 
long  exclusion  by  the  later  logicians.  His  avowal  is  that  the 
contingent  or  the  necessary  truth  of  a  proposition  and  the 
correspondence  of  some  reality  to  it,  are  essential  parts  of  logi¬ 
cal  doctrine.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  position  wholly 
mistakes  the  nature  of  formal  Logic.  If  he  wishes  to  discuss 
the  metaphysics  of  Logic,  granting  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
perhaps  such  a  criticism  would  not  be  relevant.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  introduce  the  question  of  the  possible,  probable,  or 
necessary  truth  of  a  proposition  into  Logic,  we  are  proposing 
material  rather  than  formal  considerations  as  a  part  of  its 
subject-matter.  That  the  author’s  discussions  are  somewhat 
extra-logical  is  apparent  in  the  explanation  that  the  work  is  a 
treatise  on  the  “  Laws  of  Rational  Conviction.”  Convic¬ 
tion,  or  the  attainment  of  conviction,  is  not  always  a  logical 
process,  considered  as  inference.  We  obtain  the  truth  of 
propositions  in  other  ways  than  by  reasoning.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  ”  Man  is  mortal  ”  may  be  known  to  be  true  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  may  be  a  mere  uniform  observation  ;  we  may  perceive 
it  to  be  a  fact  of  experience,  and  in  enumerating  it  we  may 
mean  no  more.  But,  second,  we  do  not  in  any  case  obtain  it 
by  reasoning  unless  we  deduce  it  as  a  particular  truth  from  a 
more  general  and  accepted  truth,  or  induce  it  as  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  from  a  given  number  of  observed  facts.  It  is  the  same 
with  any  other  proposition,  and  most  especially  we  do  not 
reason  when  we  immediately  see  that  “  This  particular  object 
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is  a  stone,"  or  form  any  judgment  of  perception.  Now,  Logic 
has  hardly  to  do  with  this  process  unless  it  proposes  to  monopo¬ 
lize  both  metaphysics  and  psychology.  All  its  conditions  are 
satisfied  when  we  discover  and  enunciate  the  laws  by  which 
we  pass  from  one  connection  of  ideas  to  another  implicitly 
involved  in  the  first.  We  may  need  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
premises  in  order  to  know  that  of  the  conclusion,  but  we  do  not 
require  to  know  the  truth  of  any  of  them  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  process  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other  has 
been  correctly  performed.  Formal  Logic  has  to  do  only  with 
the  last,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  our  convictions 
about  the  probable  or  certain  truth  of  propositions  are  fre¬ 
quently  obtained  by  reasoning  of  any  kind.  Perception  fig¬ 
ures  as  the  main  instrument  of  this  product.  The  same  doc¬ 
trine  is  carried  over  into  the  treatment  of  judgment,  which  is 
defined  to  be  “the  mental  assertion  of  the  existence  or  of  the 
non-existence  of  something.”  The  author  only  escapes  making 
Logic  metaphysical  at  this  point  by  further  indicating  that  “  ex¬ 
istential  statements  ”  in  the  form  of  “  predication  proper  ”  may 
be  “  inherential  statements.”  But  aside  from  the  over-technical 
use  of  terms,  this  modification  of  the  conception  does  not  reach 
the  objection  that  Logic,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  is  not  a 
formal  science  at  all,  but  is  concerned  with  the  principles  of 
material  beliefs  and  convictions.  For  myself,  I  think  logi¬ 
cians  are  correct  in  excluding  “modal  propositions”  from  the 
province  of  Logic,  and  the  ground  for  this  opinion  is  a  con¬ 
ception  of  Logic  and  logical  functions  which  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  present  writer  at  all,  although  it  is  the  old 
reason  of  logicians  since  Kant.  This  reason  is  the  fact  that 
formal  Logic  can  deal  only  with  the  manner  in  which  we  de¬ 
duce  one  real  or  imaginary  truth  from  another,  and  not  with 
the  material  truth  of  any  proposition  whatever.  Had  not  the 
author  recognized  the  existence  of  formal  Logic,  my  position 
would  not  and  could  not  be  urged  with  much  force  against 
him.  As  it  is,  the  notion  comes  home  to  plague  him. 

The  practical  and  pedagogical  value  of  the  book  is  some¬ 
what  marred  by  being  permeated  too  much  with  this  special 
doctrine  of  the  author.  He  has  shown  much  learning  and 
patient  inquiry  into  the  scholastic  niceties  of  logical  theory, 
but  there  is  too  little  aj)preciation  of  the  general  and  admitted 
principles  of  the  subject  for  practical  minds  to  get  the  profit 
out  of  it  that  logical  training  is  designed  to  give.  The  heavy 
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nomenclature  everywhere  employed  gives  the  work  a  very 
pedantic  and  lofty  to^ie,  and  I  dare  say  that  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  might  often  make  the  work  the  butt  of  considerable 
ridicule  on  this  account.  Merits  of  a  kind  the  book  undoubt¬ 
edly  has ;  but  they  are  of  that  sort  which  do  not  meet  the 
demands  of  a  practical  teacher. 

J.  H.  Hyslop. 

Columbia  College. 


Balladen  und  Romanzen.  Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes  and  Literary  In¬ 
troduction. — By  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in 
King’s  College,  London.  Macmillan  &  Co.:  London  and  New  York,  1891, 
pp.  X,  318.  Price,  $1.00. 

Readers,  students,  and  teachers  of  the  modern  languages 
have  in  our  day  every  reason  to  consider  themselves  fortunate, 
if  they  will  pause  for  a  moment  and  observe  how  much  care  is 
being  taken  to  provide  them  with  text-books,  readers,  books 
of  selections,  and  editions  of  classical  works.  There  has  been 
such  an  abundance  of  new  publications  of  this  class  of  books 
during  the  last  decade  that  teachers  who  wish  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed  have  had  no  easy  task. 

Professor  lJuchheim’s  Balladen  und  Romanzen  contains  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  from  forty-one  German  poets  from 
Burger  to  Prohle.  Many  pieces  one  invariably  meets  with  in 
similar  collections  are  omitted  here ;  and  it  is  apparent  from 
the  preface  that  the  editor  fears  that  readers  “  may  miss  some 
of  their  favorite  poems.”  The  fact,  however,  that  he  did  re¬ 
strict  himself  has  enabled  him  to  make  his  collection  what  it 
is — a  most  charming  little  book,  that  will  delight  the  heart  of 
every  reader.  And  as  for  the  teacher?  Having  reached,  in 
his  course  on  literature,  the  interesting  chapter  “  Die  Ballade,” 
the  history  of  its  origin  and  further  development,  Buchheim’s 
collection  may  furnish  him  desirable  illustrations  by  virtue  of 
its  careful  selection  and  arrangement.  In  Modern  Language 
Notes  just  complaints  were  made,  a  short  time  since,  that 
teachers  of  German  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  Uhland  and  his  ballads.  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  in  this 
collection  Uhland  has  been  given  a  prominent  position.  Just 
such  poems  as  Uhland’s  will  make  the  book  a  welcome  gift 
for  advanced  cla.sses  in  German,  when  the  teacher  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  introduce  occasionally  the 
reading  or  memorizing  of  a  choice  piece  of  poetry  ;  and  if  No. 
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LXXXVII,  p.  21 1 — which,  in  itself,  is  a  very  pretty  little 
poem — be  excepted,  the  collection  may  be  considered  a  most 
happy  one,  and  one  that  may  be  introduced  without  hesita¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  any  class. 

An  historical  sketch  precedes  the  poems  and  twenty-eight 
pages  of  closely  printed  notes  follow  them.  Print  and  outer 
appearance  are  so  commendable  that  the  book,  Balladen  und 
Ronianzen,  well  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  Golden  Treasury 
Series. 

Sigmon  M.  Stern. 

Stern’s  School  of  Languages, 

New  York  City. 


Rudimentary  Ethics. — A  Text-Book  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By 

George  M.  Stkei.e,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boston  and  New  York :  Leach,  Shewell 

&  Sanborn,  1891,  pp.  227.  Price,  $1.00. 

The  general  scope  of  this  book  is  indicated  with  sufficient 
clearness  by  its  title.  Its  design  is  “  to  set  forth  the  more 
es.sential  principles  of  ethics  in  clear,  simple,  and  familiar 
language  in  their  logical  connections  and  with  adherence  to 
scientific  forms.”  It  has  the  usual  twofold  division  into 
theoretical  and  practical  ethics.  The  former  part  has  been 
compressed  into  fifty-four  pages,  while  much  the  larger  part 
discusses  and  recommends  various  important  practical  duties. 
The  long  experience  of  the  author  as  an  instructor  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  ethics  would  justify  us  in  expecting  something  more 
than  a  restatement  of  familiar  ethical  principles.  But  he  dis¬ 
claims  any  intention  of  becoming  an  innovator  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  instruction.  Accordingly,  one  finds  in  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Will,  the  use  of  the  metaphysical  method  so 
generally  prevalent  fifty  years  ago,  rather  than  the  modern 
method  of  deducing  the  laws  of  its  activity  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts.  A  good  illustration  of  this  appears  in  the 
attempt  to  defend  human  freedom  by  refuting  the  objection 
to  it  which  is  suggested  by  the  divine  fore-knowledge  (pp.  9-10). 
Such  a  discussion  is  far  more  appropriate  in  a  theological 
treatise,  and  has  no  place  in  an  elementary  text-book  of  ethics. 
The  .same  criticism  may  be  made  in  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  conscience  (pp.  36-39).  If  the  precise  function  of  conscience 
is  ever  to  be  determined,  it  must  be  by  a  careful  and  wide 
study  of  the  facts. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  a  defective  method,  the  author  has 
presented  a  considerable  body  of  ethical  ideas  in  a  lucid,  but 
sometimes  homely  style,  yet  generally  suited  to  the  class  for 
whom  the  book  is  designed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
average  student  of  eighteen  should  not  find  great  profit  from 
an  elementary  course  on  ethics,  if  the  subject  is  properly  pre¬ 
sented.  Such  a  presentation  will  be  sure  to  stimulate  thought, 
elicit  discussion,  and  suggest  new  motives  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  It  is  not  essential  that  a  text-book  on  this  subject  should 
make  a  new  contribution  to  the  science,  nor  condense  the 
largest  amount  of  knowledge  into  a  given  space,  but  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  develop  mental  activity  in  lines  of 
thinking  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Hence  it  is  that  such  a 
work  as  Wayland’s  Moral  Science  has  so  widely  and  for  so 
long  a  time  retained  its  place  in  the  class  room. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  the  author’s  treatment  of 
practical  duties.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  robust,  moral  vigor,  like 
the  crisp  air  of  a  clear  November  morning.  If  you  dissent  from 
some  of  his  judgments,  you  are  still  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  inspired  by  a  genuine  purpose  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
character,  and  that  the  most  effective  means  to  secure  that 
end  is  to  set  forth  a  high  ideal  of  conduct.  The  practical 
value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  a  consideration  of  some  of 
the  more  important  phases  of  our  social  and  economic  life. 
Such  topics  as  “the  need  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  poor,”  “the  necessity  of  regulating  ‘Trusts,’”  “the  results 
of  the  indifference  of  good  men  to  public  affairs,”  are  discussed 
with  brevity,  but  with  a  full  appreciation  of  their  importance. 

The  thoughtful  discussion  of  such  subjects  is  far  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  the  attempt  to  apply  ethical  principles  to  imagi¬ 
nary  situations  and  to  antiquated  conditions  of  society.  It  is  a 
valuable  service  to  bring  the  young  face  to  face  with  the 
problems  which  will  soon  confront  them  as  citizens,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  will  require  not  only  the  exercise  of  an  unbiased 
judgment,  but  also  the  attainment  of  a  higher  ethical  standard. 
The  book  would  have  gained  in  educational  value  if  some 
topics  had  been  omitted,  and  others  had  received  a  more 
ample  treatment. 

F.  W.  Osborn. 

ADELPHI  ACAnF.MY, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Extracts  from  Various  Greek  Authors :  An  Accompaniment  to  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis  and  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sight  reading. — By  Charles  Tudor  Wil¬ 
liams,  M.  A.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1890,  pp.  v,  231.  Price,  $1.00. 
Greek  for  Beginners  :  A  Companion  Book  to  the  Hadley-Allen  Grammar  :  an 
Introduction  to  either  Coy's  First  Greek  Reader  or  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. — 
By  Edward  G.  Coy,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Phillips  Academy.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company,  1890,  pp.  xv,  152.  Price,  84  cents. 

Mr.  Williams  has  given  us  in  these  well-printed  pages  a 
collection,  from  various  Greek  writers,  of  passages  more  or  less 
directly  illustrative  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  The  range  of 
these  extracts  is  considerable,  including,  besides  the  historians, 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Pausanias, 
and  some  /Esopic  fables.  Brief  accounts  of  the  several  authors 
and  their  works  are  prefixed  in  the  proper  places,  as  well  as 
notes,  mostly  by  way  of  translation,  at  the  foot  of  the  text. 
In  an  “omnium  gatherum  ’’  at  the  back  of  the  book  there  is 
an  index  of  subjects  for  reading,  in  which  the  passages  of  the 
Anabasis  illustrated  are  given ;  an  English  index ;  a  table  of 
irregular  verbs  (which  might  as  well  have  been  left  to  the 
grammars);  an  index  to  the  maps,  in  which  we  are  treated  to 
some  “modern  names”  of  more  than  uncertain  parentage;  two 
maps,  one  illustrating  the  Anabasis,  the  other  Greece  and  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor;  a  table  of  Greek  measures  and  moneys  ; 
and  a  chronological  chart.  The  maps  are  clear  and  the  names 
are  wisely  given  in  Greek,  although  an  unnecessary  English 
word  appears  here  and  there. 

In  a  compilation  of  this  sort  one  looks  for  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  work  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  I  am  sorry  to  note  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  not  only  given  us  many  strikingly  inapt 
translations  in  his  notes,  but  has  committed  more  heinous  sins, 
and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  the  way  of  bad  accentuation,  from 
which  I  am  thankful  to  believe  the  Greek  texts  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free.  The  introductions  too  are  carelessly  and  inaccu¬ 
rately  done.  Notwithstanding  its  defects,  however,  the  book 
looks  in  the  right  direction  and  should  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  two  ways  :  in  giving  the  learner  a  good  taste  of  Greek  prose 
at  large,  and  in  stimulating  the  teacher  to  further  efforts  in  the 
lines  marked  out  by  it.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
reading  of  such  extracts  as  these,  whether  at  sight  or  otherwise, 
in  connection  with  the  ordinary  drill  in  the  Anabasis,  would 
lay  a  far  broader  and  sounder  foundation  for  future  academic 
study  than  the  muddle  of  Attic  and  Homeric  Greek  in  which 
the  ordinary  sub-freshman  brain  flounders. 
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Mr.  Coy’s  Greek  for  Beginners  is  a  revision  of  an  American 
edition  of  an  English  schoolbook  published  in  1869.  Such  a 
work  does  not  come  before  the  public  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  auspices.  Several  books  for  the  neophyte  in  Greek  have 
been  constructed  in  this  country  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
before  us,  any  one  of  which  is  better  adapted  to  his  wants. 
In  fact,  when  one  is  presented  with  a  companion  to  Hadley- 
Alien  of  which  the  text  proper,  exclusive  of  introductory 
matter,  vocabularies,  and  philological  appendix,  embraces  less 
than  ninety  pages,  bristling  with  grammatical  references  and 
philological  notes,  and  untouched  by  the  breath  of  modern 
Hellas  that  is  beginning  to  put  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  our 
classical  teaching,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  about  the  only 
sort  of  beginners  to  whom  such  a  work  could  be  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  are  certain  hypothetical  persons  who  begin  Greek  late 
and  wish  to  use  it  for  philological  purposes  from  the  start. 
The  average  schoolboy  needs  to  have  the  plain  essentials  of 
Attic  Greek  put  before  him  in  as  lively  and  attractive  a 
form  as  possible,  the  less  detail  and  the  fewer  exceptional 
forms  the  better.  When  he  has  gained  a  good  reading  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  not  till  then,  should  he  deal  with  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  language.  The  advantage  of  the  auxiliary 
use  of  Latin  is  of  course  patent. 

Mortimer  L.  Earle. 

Barnard  College, 

New  York. 


Methods  of  Instruction  and  Organization  of  the  Schools  of  Germany. — 
By  John  T.  Prince,  Ph.  D.,  Agent  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Lee  &  Shephard,  1892,  pp.  x,  237.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Prince  has  made  a  very  useful  book  on  a  very  useful 
subject.  Running  neither  to  statistical  and  administrative 
extremes,  nor  dealing  solely  with  the  internal  conduct  of  the 
school,  he  has  drawn  upon  both  for  material,  and  preserved  an 
excellent  balance  between  them.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
make  a  criticism,  exhaustive  or  other,  of  the  German  educa¬ 
tional  system,  but  he  has  given  a  careful,  accurate  description 
of  it  in  language  that  the  average  elementary  school-teacher 
or  normal  school  pupil  can  understand.  Mr.  Prince  saw  most 
of  the  things  of  which  he  writes,  and  his  story  gains  that 
vivacity  and  interest  that  attach  to  the  recital  of  one’s  own 
experience.  The  chapter  on  the  Herbartian  schools  (pp.  183- 
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204)  is  capitally  done,  and  will  bring  light  to  many  a  reader 
whose  training  does  not  enable  him  to  grasp  the  theoretical 
basis  of  Herbartianism.  Mr.  Prince  tells  him  how  it  actually 
proceeds  in  practice. 

It  is  a  trifle  unfortunate  that  the  publishers  could  not  have 
held  the  book  back  long  enough  to  permit  a  revision  of  the 
chapter  on  High  Schools  (pp.  44-58)  in  the  light  of  the  new 
Lt'hrplan  issued  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  necessitates  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  some  of  which  are  very 
important.  For  example,  graduates  of  Oberrealschulen,  who 
have  studied  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  are  now  to  be  admitted 
to  the  universities. 

N.  M.  B. 


Notes  on  Recent  Pedagogical  Literature. 

Annuaire  de  l’Enseignement  Primaire. — Public  sous  la  direction  de  M.  JosT, 

Inspecteur  general  de  I’Enseignement  Primaire.  Paris  ;  Armand  Colin  et  Cie., 

1892,  pp.  6i2.  Price,  2  francs. 

This  is  the  eighth  annual  issue  of  M.  Jost’s  admirable 
directory  of  elementary  instruction  in  P'rance.  It  contains 
not  only  an  official  list  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teaching  bodies,  but  also  a  careful  survey  of  new 
educational  legislation  and  decrees.  The  added  essays  on 
special  subjects  are  valuable,  and  the  volume  itself  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  student  of  elementary  education  in  France. 

La  EnseRanza  de  la  Historia. — Por  Rafael  Altamira,  Secretario  del  Museo 

Pedagogico  de  Instruccion  Primaria.  Madrid  :  Fortanet,  1891,  pp.  278. 

This  addition  to  the  long  and  excellent  list  of  publications 
of  the  Madrid  Museo  Pedagdgico  deserves  more  careful  analy¬ 
sis  than  space  permits.  It  is  not  only  a  very  scholarly  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  pedagogical  value  of  history,  but  a  comparative 
review  of  all  the  modern  literature  on  the  subject  of  teaching 
history.  Sefior  Altamira’s  book  does  not  appear  to  be  for 
sale  through  the  usual  channels,  but  every  American  pedagogi¬ 
cal  library  ought  to  take  pains  to  secure  a  copy  of  it. 

Nozioni  Elementari  di  Psicologia  e  Pedagogia. — Par  Prof.  Marcello 

Zaglia.  Milano,  Roma,  Napoli:  Trevesini,  1891,  2  vols.,  pp.  212,  172. 

Price,  4  L. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  re'sumt*  in  the  usual  form  of 
the  outlines  of  pedagogical  psychology  and  the  principles  of 
teaching.  They  are  conservative,  yet  in  touch  with  the  duly 
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ascertained  results  of  modern  science.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  child-study  in  them,  and  the  psychological  analysis  might 
more  fruitfully  have  been  made  from  the  very  young  child’s 
point  of  view. 

Die  Fragen  der  Schui.reform. — Von  Dr.  Theobald  Ziegler,  Professor 
der  Philosophie  u.  Padagogik  an  der  Universitat  Strassburg.  Siuttgart  :  G<Js- 
chen’sche  Verlagshandlung,  i8gi,  pp.  176. 

Professor  Ziegler  prints  here  twelve  university  lectures  de¬ 
livered  by  him  in  the  summer  of  1891.  Nothing  better  has 
appeared  in  the  vast  output  of  controversial  literature  that  led 
up  to  and  followed  in  Berlin  School  Conference  of  1890.  The 
author  gives  the  best  analysis  attainable,  in  so  brief  a  compass, 
of  the  present  debatable  and  debated  school  questions  in 
Germany.  His  point  of  view  is  liberal  and  progressive. 

L’Enseignement  SupfeRiEUR  ET  L’Enseignement  Technique  en  France. — 
Par  Paul  Melon.  Paris  :  Armand  Colin  et  Cie.,  i8gi,  pp.  153. 

After  a  concise  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  organization 
of  higher  education  in  France,  since  the  suppression  of  the 
old  universities  by  the  Convention,  the  author  gives  a  brief 
description  of  the  educational  work  being  done  at  every  insti¬ 
tution  for  higher  education  in  the  country,  whether  university, 
special,  or  technical.  This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  supply  in¬ 
formation  to  students  who  contemplate  studying  in  France, 
but  its  usefulness  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  such. 

Education  et  Positivisme. — Par  M.  Thamin.  Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,  1892, 
pp.  1806.  Price,  2fr.  50c. 

M.  Thamin,  who  is  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Lyons,  criticises  the  positivist  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  dangerous  to  the  moral  development  of  the  race.  Most 
interesting  to  the  American  reader  are  his  chapters  on  Spencer, 
Bain,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Aus  DEM  PAdagogischen  UniversitAts-Seminar  zu  Jena.  — Ileraiisgegeben 
von  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Rein.  Langensalza  :  Beyer  u.  Sbhne,  i888, 1890,  1891,  3  vols., 
pp.  96,  156,  154.  Price,  im.  20  pf.,  2  m.,  2  m.  50  pf. 

These  admirable  studies  are  from  the  seat  of  Herbartianism. 
They  are  ample  evidence  that  at  least  one  German  university 
is  working  at  pedagogical  theory  and  practice  with  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm.  Of  special  interest  are  the  detailed  reports 
on  each  year’s  work  of  the  Seminar. 

Da.s  FranzOsisciie  Volksciiulwesen. — Von  J.  P.  Richter,  Rektor  in  Halle 
a.  S.  Halle  :  Tausch  u.  Grosse,  1891,  pp.  115.  Price,  2  M. 

This  book  has  marked  value  as  an  accurate  compendium, 
but  it  contains  nothing  new.  Gr^ard,  Buisson,  and  others  are 
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closely  followed.  It  might  be  translated  into  English  with 
advantage  and  possible  pecuniary  profit. 

Modern  Languages  and  Classics  in  America  and  Europe  since  1880. — By 
A.  F.  Chamberlain,  M.  A.  Toronto :  1‘ress  of  The  Week,  1891,  pp.  60. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  brings  together  a  large  number  of  opinions 
regarding  the  educational  value  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  to  indicate  the  present  state  of  the  world’s  thought 
on  the  question.  His  own  idea  is  that  both  Greek  and  Latin 
should  be  taught  as  modern  languages. 

John  Hancock,  Educator. — By  W.  H.  Venable,  LL.  D.  Cincinnati :  C.  B. 
Ruggles  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  195.  Price,  S1.25. 

This  memorial  volume  of  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  workers  in  the  course  of  public  education,  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  John  Hancock's  many  friends.  It  contains 
two  excellent  likenesses  of  him,  a  full  history  of  his  life  and 
educational  work,  and  selections  from  his  published  essays  and 
addresses.  The  picture  that  the  volume  presents  is  one  that 
is  strange  enough  to  those  who  have  never  come  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  public  school  work,  but  it  is  one  that  is  full  of  signifi¬ 
cance  and  value  for  the  country’s  welfare.  John  Hancock 
lived  for  education  and  died  in  its  service.  His  memory  is 
revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  this  permanent  tribute  to 
his  life-work  should  be  familiar  to  many  thousands  of  teachers 
whose  aims  are  those  that  animated  and  inspired  him. 

National  Educational  Association  :  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
Session  of  the  Year  1891,  held  at  Toronto,  Canada.  New  York  :  Published  by 
the  Association,  1891,  pp.  892. 

This  bulky  volume  marks  another  step  in  the  development 
of  a  great  central  educational  body  for  the  United  States.  The 
Toronto  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  size  of  the  gathering,  but  for  the 
representative  character  of  the  attendance  and  the  many  new 
plans  that  were  set  on  foot.  The  work  of  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  was  unusually  good,  and  for  the  first  time  Round  Table 
conferences  were  held.  The  special  features  of  all  of  these  are 
recorded  in  this  volume,  and  it  reflects  an  activity  and  educa¬ 
tional  insight  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud. 

The  Taxpayer  and  the  Township  System. — By  C.VV.  Bardeen,  Editor  of  the 
School  Bulletin.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1891,  pp.  15.  Price,  15 
cents. 

The  .school  “  deestrik  ”  is  a  survival  of  earlier  days  that  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  Yet  there  are  so  many  conservative 
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forces  operating  in  its  favor  that  it  is  difficult,  in  the  older 
States,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  of  school 
administration  in  its  stead.  That  the  township  system  is  the 
better  is  generally  agreed.  In  this  argument  Mr.  Bardeen 
marshals  the  arguments  in  the  case  and  discusses  the  question 
concisely  and  incisively.  This  pamphlet  is  the  best  possible 
reading  for  teachers  and  school  officers  who  are  still  wedded 
to  the  district  system. 

Mind  Charts  :  Primary,  Middle,  and  Hich.— By  Alex.  E.  Frye,  LL.  B., 
San  Bernadino,  California  :  Printed  for  the  Author,  1891,  pp.  15. 
Superintendent  Frj  e  has  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  class 
teachers  the  ideas  that  lie  behind  the  questions  as  to  develop¬ 
ing  mental  power  formulated  by  the  New  York  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  and  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Calkins  of  New  York.  He  has  prepared  blanks  for  recording 
the  results  of  the  teacher’s  observation  of  her  children.  The 
plan  is  excellent,  and  only  needs  intelligent,  well-trained 
teachers  to  make  it  practically  very  useful.  The  well-trained 
teacher  is,  however,  a  necessity  here  as  in  all  other  contem¬ 
plated  educational  reforms. 

Educational  Progress  of  the  Individual. — By  Elias  F.Carr,  M.  A.,  Pro 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  Trenton,  N.  J.  : 
Printed  for  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education,  1S92,  pp.  25. 

This  thoughtful  paper  of  Professor  Carr’s  is  document  No. 
7  of  the  New  Jersey  Council  of  Education.  It  was  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  that  body  held  in  December  last.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  education,  made  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  individuality  and  the  scope 
allowed  it  in  the  several  stages  of  educational  progress. 


In  the  great  flood  of  recent  text-books  there  are  a  few  whose 
excellence  merits  mention,  however  brief.  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardi¬ 
ner  has  completed  his  Student's  History  of  England  (Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892,  $3.00),  a  book  that  does  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  Green’s  Shorter  History.  It  abounds  in 
capital  illustrations  of  every  kind,  and  makes  a  very  attractive 
text-book  for  high  schools  and  academies. — To  accompany  his 
history  Mr.  Gardiner  has  prepared  a  School  Atlas  of  English 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892,  $1.25).  Eighty-eight 
admirable  maps  assist  the  student  to  understand  important 
movements  in  England’s  political,  social,  and  military  history. 
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The  maps  are  judiciously  selected  and  well  made. — The  same 
publishers  have  also  issued  A  New  School  Atlas  by  Messrs. 
Chisholm  and  Leete  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1892,  $1.25). 
This,  too,  is  a  commendable  piece  of  work.  The  maps  are  not 
covered  with  a  mass  of  detail  or  blackened  with  the  names  of 
insignificant  towns.  In  addition  to  the  usual  geographical  de¬ 
tails,  there  are  maps  to  illustrate  the  ocean  currents,  magnetic 
variation,  density  of  population,  and  geological  structure. 
No  atlas  of  equal  practical  value  has  been  issued.  Each  of 
these  atlases  is  provided  with  a  complete  index. — Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn  have  brought  out  an  authorized  American 
edition  of  Kiepert’s  invaluable  Atlas  Antiqnus  (1892,  $2.00). 
This  work  needs  no  commendation.  The  study  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory  without  it  is  almost  unintelligible. — Mr.  Rolfe’s  edition  of 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  the  Riverside  Literature  series 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1892,  50  cents)  is  worthy  of  this 
series.  Little  more  can  be  said.  The  notes  very  properly 
have  a  literary  rather  than  a  philological  flavor.  The  value  of 
this  Riverside  Literature  series  to  the  study  of  literature  in 
this  country  is  very  great. — In  his  Briefer  Course  of  Psychology 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1892,  $1.60)  Mr.  William  James  has  made 
a  text-book.  His  large  treatise  could  hardly  be  used  as  such, 
particularly  by  beginners.  In  this  edition  much  of  the  charm 
of  Mr.  James’s  style  and  all  of  his  lucidity  of  statement  re¬ 
main. — The  same  publishers  present  in  their  series  of  Modern 
Philosophers,  Professor  John  Watson’s  well-known  Philosophy 
of  Kant  in  Extracts  (1892,  $1.75).  This  book  has  been  before 
the  public  for  several  years  and  has  been  universally  com¬ 
mended. — Still  another  book  of  selections  that  is  in  everyway 
admirable  is  Mr.  John  Purvis’s  Selections  from  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1891,  $1.25).  The  selections  are 
made  on  literary  rather  than  philosophical  lines,  and  he  must 
be  dull  indeed  who  could  not  derive  keen  enjoyment  from 
their  perusal. 

N.  M.  B. 
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EDITORIAL. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Educational  Review  will  hereafter  devote  a  limited 
space  each  month  to  authorized  announcements  received  from 
those  offices.  The  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  as 
wide  as  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  an  ideal  organization 
of  the  higher  education.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
acts  of  the  latter  institution  is  by  no  means  local,  for  they  deal 
with  problems  of  wide  application  and  general  significance. 


The  announcements  from  the  office  of  Secretary  Dewey  that 
appear  in  the  present  issue  are  unusually  important.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  least, 
university  extension  work  is  not  to  be  confused  with  real  edu¬ 
cation,  nor  is  it  to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  to  itself  the 
official  rewards  of  the  latter.  The  regents  are  prepared,  how¬ 
ever,  to  carry  on  and  supervise  university  extension  work,  and 
in  addition,  have  adopted  an  excellent  plan  for  examinations 
in  subjects  higher  than  those  taught  in  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  repay  careful  study.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  no  degrees  are  to  be  conferred  as  the 
result  of  such  examinations. 


Even  more  important  is  the  action  abolishing  the  degree 
Ph.  D.  causa  honoris,  and  calling  on  the  colleges  of  the  State 
to  do  the  same.  In  modern  university  life  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
has  come  to  have  a  specific  meaning.  It  is  given  as  a  mark 
of  distinguished  scholarship  in  some  special  line  of  study  and 
research,  upon  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Such  a  degree 
should  not  be  given  lightly,  and  least  of  all  should  it  be  con¬ 
ferred  causa  honoris.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  any 
degree  ought  to  be  given  causa  honoris;  but  if  something 
must  be  done  under  this  head,  a  liberal  bestowal  of  LL.  D. 
and  D.  D.  ought  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  race. 
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Neither  will  it  escape  notice  that,  by  the  action  announced, 
the  regents  have  set  about  raising  the  standard  for  degrees  in 
law  and  medicine.  Hereafter  the  regents’  academic  diploma, 
which  is  based  on  a  full  high  school* course,  will  be  required  as 
a  minimum  of  general  preliminary  education  from  any  candi¬ 
date  for  any  degree.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  step,  and  one  that 
will  compel  all  self-respecting  universities  to  do  at  least  as 
much,  and  that  promptly. 


The  strong  educational  tide  that  is  setting  in  toward  the 
West,  and  particularly  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  attracting  very 
general  attention.  The  educational  activity  in  States  like 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  California,  for  example,  is 
enormous.  There  is  an  amount  of  intelligence,  industry, 
and  devotion  being  given  to  education  there  that  puts  the 
slower-moving  Atlantic  seaboard  to  shame.  The  Western  civ¬ 
ilization  may  be  at  the  moment  cruder  than  that  of  the  East, 
but  it  is  more  mobile.  It  has  not  outgrown  enthusiasms.  It 
responds  quickly  to  new  influences ;  it  makes  mistakes  and 
corrects  them,  while  the  East  is  arousing  itself  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  something  is  going  on. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  either,  that  educational  work  in  the 
West  is  very  attractive  and  full  of  promise.  On  no  other  hy¬ 
pothesis  can  the  general  migration  that  is  now  taking  place 
be  explained.  It  is  not  salary  alone,  as  some  will  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  that  draws  von  Holst  from  Freiburg,  Fliigel  from  Leip¬ 
zig,  Moulton  from  Cambridge,  Chaplin  from  Harvard,  Ely 
from  Baltimore,  Hale  and  Laughlin  from  Cornell,  and  North¬ 
rop,  Harper,  and  Knapp  from  Yale,  It  is  an  insult  to  these 
men  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  bought  and  sold  for  a 
price.  It  is  the  opportunity  for  fruitful  work,  for  results,  for 
personal  influence  and  consequent  reputation,  that  attracts 
them. 


What  is  true  of  the  colleges  is  true  also  of  the  high  schools, 
the  normal  schools,  the  elementarys  chools.  Beyond  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  there  is  an  earnestness  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and  a 
community  of  interest  among  teachers,  that  has  no  counter¬ 
part  on  this  coast.  The  proceedings  at  our  great  educational 
meetings  and  the  roll  of  membership  in  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  itself,  prove  this  conclusively.  Of  the  many 
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thousands  who  gathered  at  Toronto  last  July,  New  York,  the 
nearest  State,  contributed  a  beggarly  117.  In  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo  alone,  only  three  or  four  hours  away,  were  752  public 
school  teachers  ;  six  persons  were  present  from  that  city.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  sent  more  representatives  than  Vermont,  Utah  twice  as 
many  as  Delaware,  and  Nebraska  twice  as  many  as  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Compare  the  79  from  Alabama,  1 14  from  Colorado, 
666  from  Illinois,  149  from  Indiana,  278  from  Iowa,  283  from 
Kansas,  57  from  Kentucky,  259  from  Michigan,  118  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  320  from  Missouri,  220  from  Nebraska,  32  from  North 
Dakota,  355  from  Ohio,  124  from  Tennessee,  53  from  Texas, 
49  from  West  Virginia,  and  222  from  Wisconsin,  with  the  dis¬ 
appointing  18  from  Connecticut  (New  Haven  has  297  teachers), 
5  from  Delaware  (Wilmington  alone  has  168),  10  from  District 
of  Columbia  (Washington  has  680),  30  from’  Maine  (Portland 
has  149),  13  from  Maryland  (Baltimore  has  1116),  114  from 
Massachusetts  (Boston  has  1323,  Springfield  142,  Worcester 
301),  9  from  New  Hampshire  (Manchester  has  76),  New  Jersey 
16  (Newark  has  391,  Jersey  City  342,  Paterson  201),  New 
York,  117  (New  York  City  has  3894,  Brooklyn,  1617),  Rhode 
Island  42  (Providence  has  380),  and  Vermont  4  (Burlington 
has  41).  This  year  the  association  meets  in  the  extreme  East, 
at  Saratoga.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  efforts,  if  any, 
the  adjacent  States  make  to  have  a  larger  representation  than 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska,  for  instance. 


It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  Henry  Barnard  has  not  only  been  devised,  but  is 
well  under  way.  The  Henry  Barnard  Publishing  Company 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  from  Dr.  Barnard  his  valuable  plates  and 
the  copies  on  hand  of  his  American  Jottrnal  of  Education.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  has  undertaken  the  publica¬ 
tion  agency  of  the  company,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  to  fur¬ 
nish  full  sets  of  this  invaluable  journal  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Dr.  Barnard  will  not  only  be  relieved,  but  his  work  will 
be  carried  on  just  as  he  would  have  it.  The  deed  is  a  good 
one  both  to  Dr.  Barnard  and  to  the  cause  of  education. 


There  are  several  ways  in  which  teachers  and  school  officers 
can  assist  the  company,  and  so  Dr.  Barnard.  They  can  sub- 
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scribe  for  one  or  more  shares  of  stock.  These  shares  have  a 
par  value  of  $i(X),  and  are  full-paid  and  non-assessable.  They 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  who  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company,  at  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Or 
they  can  purchase,  through  Mr.  Bardeen,  full  sets  of  \.\\^  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Education.  This  monumental  work  must  be 
found  in  every  pedagogical  library  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
certainly  no  public  library,  no  college  or  university,  no  normal 
school,  no  State  or  city  department  of  public  instruction,  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  There  is  no  other  pedagogical  ency¬ 
clopedia  that  compares  with  it,  and  now  that  an  elaborate 
index  to  it  is  ready,  its  treasures  will  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  student.  Or,  if  one’s  means  are  very  limited,  he  can  join 
the  Henry  Barnard  Society,  by  paying  one  dollar  for  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  membership.  This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  a 
voice  in  choosing  members  of  the  Henry  Barnard  Company 
and  to  a  considerable  discount  on  any  purchases  of  Dr. 
Barnard’s  publications  that  he  may  make.  Every  teacher  in 
the  country  ought  to  assist  this  generous  and  high-minded 
plan  in  one  of  the  three  ways  mentioned. 


Nowhere  is  the  tendency  toward  crystallization  of  both 
system  and  details  of  school  administration  greater  than  in 
the  large  centers  of  population.  The  red  tape  of  a  complex 
city  system  acts  like  a  drag  upon  the  free  and  efficient  working 
of  the  schools.  Again,  the  teachers  in  most  large  cities  hold 
what  amounts  to  a  life  tenure  of  office.  This  of  itself  is  not 
fatal  to  efficiency,  provided  all  other  conditions  are  favorable. 
But  bad  teaching  too  frequently  fails  to  receive  its  merited 
l)unishment,  and  good  teaching  finds  its  chief  and  often  its 
only  reward  in  the  pride  or  conscience  of  the  teacher  himself. 

All  this  tends  toward  what  may,  in  lieu  of  a  better  descrip¬ 
tion,  be  termed  educational  atrophy.  There  is  a  dearth  of 
conditions  favorable  to  growth.  One  corrective  to  this  tend¬ 
ency  to  stand  still,  or  to  become  atrophied,  is  the  stimulus  of 
social  intercourse  among  teachers  and  the  exchange  of  profes¬ 
sional  opinion.  The  cities  of  the  country  produce  the  best 
clergymen,  the  best  lawyers,  the  best  physicians.  Why  not 
the  best  teachers?  The  stimulus  of  intense  competition 
affects  all  other  classes  of  professional  men.  liut  in  a  large 
city  a  teacher  may  be  absolutely  incompetent  and  thrive 
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withal.  Bread  and  butter  competition  does  not  reach  down 
to  him;  his  calling  and  election  are  sure. 

One  force  that  will  assist  in  giving  the  schoolmasters  of 
great  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  the  status  of 
professional  men,  is  the  educational  club  or  other  organization 
where  bright  and  ambitious  minds  may  come  frequently  in 
contact,  and  where  the  social  and  professional  amenities  may 
be  cultivated  as  they  cannot  be  in  isolation.  It  is  for  such 
reasons  as  these  that  the  founding  and  success  of  the  New 
York  Schoolmasters’  Club  are  of  more  than  temporary  and 
local  importance. 


In  no  other  State  and  certainly  in  no  other  city  of  this 
country,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  there  at  the  present  time  greater 
need  for  a  well  organized  and  conducted  body  of  educational 
leaders  than  in  New  York.  Nowhere  else  are  the  possibilities 
of  power  and  usefulness  greater.  Here,  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles,  is  a  population  of  not  far  from  3,000,000,  and  a  constitu¬ 
ency  of  not  fewer  than  10,000  teachers  of  public  and  private 
schools.  Here  are  to  be  found  all  kinds  of  educational  work: 
university,  college,  secondary,  and  elementary.  The  leaders  in 
this  great  army  of  school  workers  represent  all  shades  of 
educational  faith  and  practice,  from  the  most  conservative  old 
fogy  of  former  generations  to  the  most  radical  iconoclast. 
The  civilization  of  three  of  the  oldest  States  centers  in  the 
metropolis. 

Men  who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  different  State 
systems,  of  hetereogeneous  city  and  rural  systems,  in  fact,  of 
all  that  separates  or  unites  the  schools  of  the  country  in  or¬ 
ganization,  administration,  curriculum,  and  methods,  may  be 
brought  together,  almost  by  the  rap  of  the  president’s  gavel, 
for  the  discussion  of  their  many  and  diverse  views  on  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice.  Nowhere  else  on  the  continent 
would  such  a  gathering  at  frequent  intervals  be  possible.  New 
York  is  just  as  naturally  an  educational  center  as  it  is  a  trade 
center.  That  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  this  fact  in 
the  past,  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a  spirit  of  fraternization. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  barriers  of  isolation  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  within  the  city  itself  fast  breaking  down  with  the  rise  of 
the  educational  tide,  and  the  municipal  lines,  also,  that  sepa¬ 
rate  New  York  from  its  suburbs,  being  rapidly  obliterated. 
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Of  the  many  forces  that  are  operating  to  bring  about  this 
most  desirable  feeling  of  professional  comity,  few  are  as  potent 
as  the  New  York  Schoolmasters’  Club,  which,  though  not  yet 
quite  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  is  nevertheless  showing 
signs  of  considerable  vitality  and  promise.  The  benefits  to 
be  gained  through  a  strong  and  active  organization  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  educators  of  New  York  and  vicinity  are  important  not 
only  to  the  locality  itself,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 


As  this  issue  is  passing  through  the  press,  it  is  announced 
that  the  German  Emperor  is  willing  to  make  a  compromise  on 
the  religious  clauses  of  the  pending  Prussian  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  bill.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  then  the  Emperor 
has  seriously  compromised  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Count  von  Zedlitz,  and  perhaps  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
as  well.  Both  of  these  high  officials  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  publicly  to  the  bill  as  it  stands,  and  have  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  amend  it  in  committee.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  bill  can  be  passed  as  it  is,  but  the  victory  would 
be  won  by  so  narrow  a  margin,  and  in  the  face  of  so  intelligent 
and  determined  an  opposition,  that  it  would  weaken  the 
Government  rather  than  strengthen  it.  It  is  a  curious  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  chances  of  politics  and  the  rapid  changes  of 
public  policy,  to  compare  the  famous  Falk  laws  of  1872,  that 
inaugurated  the  Cultur-Kampf,  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  is  introduced  by  the  Government  only  twenty  years  later. 


The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  in  his  annual  report  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot,  and  Professor  George  H.  Palmer  in  his  judicious 
and  judicial  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  University  Ex¬ 
tension,  make  reference  to  one  consequence  of  our  American 
University  development  that  deserves  careful  attention,  j  That 
is  the  increasing  amount  and  variety  of  work  that  is  demanded 
of  a  professor  in  a  university  or  a  large  college.  Much  of  this 
work  is  executive  and  legislative  in  character,  much  of  it  is 
simply  the  application  of  a  scholarly  mind  and  a  trained  intelli¬ 
gence  to  public  affairs.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary,  dnd  in 
both  it  is  desirable.  The  American  university,  to  grow  and  to 
perform  its  highest  service  to  the  country,  must  be  in  touch 
with  the  people.  To  do  this  it  must  understand  them  and  do 
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something  for  them.  The  burden  of  all  this  must  fall  upon 
members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Not  all  of  them  by  any  means 
need  be  called  from  their  studies,  but  in  every  institution  there 
must  be  some  few  active,  aggressive  men  who  can  and  will 
serve  the  community  from  their  professional  chairs  along  other 
lines  than  those  of  the  scholarly  recluse.  Professor  Palmer’s 
own  words  fit  the  case  admirably ;  he  says :  “  Leisurely  days 
of  routine  ease  belong  to  the  past.  A  professor,  nowadays, 
must  prepare  lectures  incessantly ;  must  perpetually  revise 
them ;  must  arrange  examinations ;  direct  the  reading  of  his 
students ;  receive  their  theses ;  himself  read  a  large  part  of  their 
voluminous  written  work ;  personally  oversee  his  advanced 
men  ;  gather  them  about  him  in  laboratory,  seminary,  and  con¬ 
ference;  attend  innumerable  committee  and  faculty  meetings; 
devise  legislation  for  the  further  development  of  his  college 
and  department ;  correspond  with  schools  and  colleges,  where 
his  students,  after  taking  their  higher  degree,  may  suitably  be 
jiJaced ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  a  hard-worked  day,  he  can  find 
an  hour’s  leisure,  he  must  still  keep  his  door  open  for  students 

or  fellow-officers  to  enter . It  is  useless  to  say  that  these 

things  are  not  necessary.  Whoever  neglects  them  will  cease 
to  make  his  college,  his  subject,  and  his  influence  grow.  It  is 
because  professors  see  that  they  cannot  safely  neglect  them 
that  the  modern  college  differs  fundamentally  from  its  hum¬ 
drum  predecessor  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.” 
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AUTHORIZED  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  conference  of  college  representa¬ 
tives  with  regents’  committee  on  university  extension  and 
higher  examinations  and  degrees,  February  9,  1892. 

By  President  Adams  (Cornell) : 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  certificates  given  as  the 
result  of  university  extension  instruction  should  not  be 
received  as  any  evidence  whatever  of  fitness  to  receive  a  col¬ 
legiate  degree. 

By  President  Adams  (Cornell) : 

Resolved,  That  while  we  wish  not  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  lectures  as  a  means  of  inspiration,  we  desire  to  express  with 
emphasis  our  belief  that  in  all  university  extension  instruction 
great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  class  and 
paper  work  and  examinations. 

By  President  Adams  (Cornell)  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
State  appropriation  of  $10,000  in  aid  of  university  extension 
should  be  continued,  and  that  President  Taylor  of  Vassar  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  that  effect  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  legislature. 

By  Dr.  Butler  (Columbia): 

Resolved,  That  the  printed  plan  for  higher  examinations, 
except  Section  6  and  such  words  in  the  other  sections  as  relate 
to  credentials  or  degrees,  be  approved  by  this  conference  and 
recommended  to  the  committee  for  adoption  by  the  regents. 

By  Dr.  Butler  (Columbia): 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  question  of  further  academic 
recognition  as  a  result  of  higher  examinations,  be  referred  to 
the  committee  of  college  presidents  with  the  request  to  report 
to  the  university  convocation. 

By  President  Adams  (Cornell): 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  so-called  United  States  refunded  direct  tax  fund,  now  in 
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the  State  treasury,  be  added  to  the  United  States  deposit 
fund,  thus  making  it  practically  an  educational  endowment. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
February  1 1,  1892  : 

Resolved,  That  the  standard  form  of  charter  to  be  granted 
by  the  regents  to  colleges  shall  not  authorize  the  institution 
to  grant  any  honorary  degree  or  any  degree  on  examination 
without  residence,  or  to  grant  any  degree  on  lower  require¬ 
ments  than  those  fixed  by  the  regents  as  the  minimum  for  that 
degree. 

Resolved,  That  beginning  with  the  next  academic  year  the 
regents  will  require  their  academic  diploma  or  its  equivalent 
as  a  minimum  of  general  preliminary  education  from  any  can¬ 
didate  for  any  degree  conferred  on  examination  by  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

Resolved,  That  the  degree  Ph.  D.  shall  not  hereafter  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  regents  causa  honoris,  and  that  all  degree-con¬ 
ferring  institutions  in  the  university  be  respectfully  invited  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  taking  similar  action. 

The  following  plan  for  higher  examinations,  as  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  representatives  of  the  coHeges  at 
the  meeting  on  February  9,  1892,  was  adopted. 

1.  Field  to  be  covered. — Provide  examinations  for  the  most 
prominent  studies  of  the  college  and  university,  adding  others 
as  demand  arises,  till  eventually  provision  is  made  for  all 
branches  usually  taught. 

2.  Times  and  places. — Appoint  the  university  examiners  at 
the  July  meeting.  Have  them  prepare  and  announce  their 
courses  and  begin  examinations  as  soon  as  practicable.  Have 
an  annual  meeting  of  university  examiners  at  the  time  of 
each  convocation.  Hold  higher  examinations  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  offices  at  Albany,  within  the  month  preceding  each  con¬ 
vocation,  and  also  at  the  time  of  academic  examinations.  To 
accommodate  those  unable  to  come  to  Albany,  hold  examina¬ 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  State  where  candidates  require 
them,  at  the  times  and  places  of  the  present  academic  examina¬ 
tions,  when,  without  added  expense,  the  candidates  could  try 
any  higher  examination  under  the  examiner  who  was  supervis¬ 
ing  the  academic  branches. 

7.  Fees. — Charge  no  fees  to  residents  of  the  State  except  $5 
for  each  diploma  issued.  To  non-residents  charge  a  fee  cover¬ 
ing  only  actual  extra  cost  to  the  State  of  their  examination. 
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3.  Examiners. — Appoint  on  nomination  of  the  examina¬ 

tions  committee,  in  each  subject  two  men  from  the  faculties  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  as  “  University  Ex¬ 
aminers  of  the  State  of  New  York  in - 

Have  distinct  examiners  for  each  distinct  subject,  as  this 
more  fully  recognizes  special  scholarship,  gives  a  more  dignified 
faculty  of  examiners  than  to  intrust  several  subjects  to  one 
man,  and  costs  no  more,  since  payments  are  for  papers  actually 
made. 

Make  the  term  of  service  for  examiners  two  years.  Elect  a 
president  of  examiners  as  an  honorary  head  till  means  allow 
the  election  of  a  paid  director  of  examinations  who  shall  give 
his  whole  time  to  this  department. 

Pay  all  official  expenses,  including  attendance  on  annual 
university  convocations  and  all  meetings  to  which  they  are 
summoned  b)'^  the  regents. 

Pay  no  fixed  salary  at  present,  but  pay  instead  $10  for  each 
question  paper  prepared,  §i  for  each  paper  examined,  and  $10 
a  day  when  called  on  for  other  services. 

6.  Credentials. — Issue  pass-cards  and  certificates  on  the 
present  general  plan. 

8.  Eligibility. — Open  all  examinations  to  all  applicants  who 
hold  a  regents’  academic  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

5.  Subjects. — At  present  elect,  besides  a  president  of  univer¬ 
sity  examiners,  an  eminent  scholar  as  university  examiner  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects:  philosophy,  economics,  peda¬ 
gogy,  library  science,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  geology,  paleontology,  botany,  biology,  engineering, 
architecture,  music,  ancient  history,  general  modern  history, 
with  special  examiners  for  history  of  the  United  States,  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  France,  and  the  languages  and  literatures 
most  studied. 

4.  Duties  of  examiners. — To  lay  out  the  course  of  reading 
and  study,  to  prepare  a  syllabus  as  a  guide  for  candidates,  and 
to  advise  as  to  their  studies,  to  prepare  suitable  question 
papers  for  examinations,  and  to  revise  and  grade  answers. 

In  most  departments  much  of  the  detailed  work  can  be  done 
by  the  office  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  university  ex¬ 
aminers,  who  should  be  spared  all  unnecessary  routine. 
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